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REGULAR PRICE $100 
SPECIAL PRICE $47 ! 


Readers of Tae Lrrzrary Dicgst.are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Only 1,000 num- 
bered sets of this 
choice and sump- 
tuous edition were 


é 
imi 350 
Limited to | 
published. Of this Numbered Sets 


number we have been fortunate in securing 350 sets for our most exacting booklover patrons. No 
other sets can be obtained when these are allotted. The price at which these sets were manufactured 
to sell was $100. The American house which secured exclusive control of this work from the English 
publishers deals only in books of rare value, but owing to a separation of partnership we were able to 
secure these sets at a tempting price. To a club of 350 Lirerary Dicest readers we are able to extend 
a saving of almost 60 per cent. We speak advisedly when we claim that this edition is unsurpassed. 
We are so confident of this that to those who treasure valuable and beautiful books we will accept the 
price in small subscription payments that need cause you no inconvenience, and 


THE ENTIRE SET WILL BE SENT FOR INSPECTION WITHOUT CHARGE 


The Cambridge-Pickering 


SHAKESPEARE 


Presented in twenty-one exquisite three-quarter Levant Octavo Volumes, 
each set numbered, and daintily illustrated with 75 full-page photogravures 


N every feature of this sumptuous edition, even to the minutest detail, the re- 
quirements of the most particular book connoisseurs have been fully met. 
Combining the standard Cambridge text with the rare and valuable Pickering 

prints, the whole introduced in the most elegant dress, the 350 sets should promptly 
receive a cordial welcome from those who desire to adorn their library shelves with 
one of the world’s most distinctive and entrancing works. It must be noted, too, 
that the value of the Cambridge-Pickering limited edition will constantly enhance, 
so that these sets will soon command high prices. 


If You Love Beautiful Books Note These Points 


MANY RARE WORKS OF ART are ex- | ELEGANCE AND BEAUTY OF BIND- 
quisitely reproduced in the 75 full-page photo- | INGS are noteworthy features of the work. The 
gravures printed on choice Japanese paper. The | three-quarter Levant is particularly rich. Titles 
treasures of the British Museum have been drawn | and ornamental back designs are stamped in heavy 
upon, and portraits, etc., from rare private collec- | gold. Handsome imported marbled linings, tooled 
tions are reproduced here for the first time. Here | and hand-finished, complete the delightful color 
is a gallery of masterpieces. harmony of each volume. 

THE PAPER AND TYPE are befitting the high quality of the other mechanical features. The 
paper is extra fine, especially made for this work, the type is new, large, and clear, the margins are 
extra wide, and the pages have rough edges and gilt tops. Each book has extra photogravure title page 
and main rubricated title page. 
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Every particular of book-making represents the most 
skilful and artistic workmanship. The set is sure to 
prove a never-ending source of pride and delight. 


If You Want the Best Text, Notes, etc., Note These Points 


SCHOLARLY INTRODUCTIONS to each | THE CELEBRATED CAMBRIDGE TEXT 
play written by Dr. George Brandes, the dis- | used in this edition is recognized throughout the 
tinguished Shakespearian critic, with sketches of | world as the best text in existence. 


leading characters, critical studies, etc., are an THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE forms one 
invaluable feature. ; : 

eel : entire volume. Dr. Brandes has written a most 
NOTES by leading commentators such as | entertaining story of the great bard’s life and 
Thebald, Stevens, Dr. Johnson, Wharburton, works, of great interest to lovers of Shakespeare. 
etc., accompany the text. 






Inspection Special Price as 
Set Allotted 


Cambridge-Pickering Shakespeare | ............ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 F. 23d St.. N.Y. 





‘¢ From Shakespeare’s works alone may be 


gathered a golden bead-roll of thoughts the 














deepest, subtlest, most pathetic, and yet most 









Gentlemen : Please send me, carriage prepaid, for in- 
catholic and universally intelligible ; the most rap aaa eamaer ag pec yeeie: J 
characteristic, also, and appropriate to. the evan meen hres Goer ree ee ees 
particular person, the situation and the cate, Pinees ge one oe ore ae oe 






‘ . + H ire ments of #2 each, If unsatistactory I will notify you within 
yet, at the same time, applicable to the cir 5 days, holding the work subject to your order, the examuna- 
tion having involved no expense on my part. 












cumstances of every human being, under all 
the accidents of life, and all vicissitudes of 
fortune.’”’—-DE QUINCEY. 
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* We allow a special discount of 10 per cent. for eash, 
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BEACON LIGHTS 
of HISTORY isy 


A. An intensely graphic portrayal of every great leader 
and every great epoch from 5000 B.C. to 1903 A.D., 
written by Dr. John Lord, who constituted that his 
life’s work and made himself one of the world’s 







3. Awork which 


was given to the pub- 





lic in sections (in the 
form of lectures) during 


greatest historians. 
a period of half a century : 


2. A library of the world’s heroes and master 
ras yen to ae - 4: . 
and was, therefore, of minds by a specialist, who, like Plutarch 


(with whom he is ranked by the most 







criticism; the author’s future 
during all these years depending 
upon the accuracy, comprehensive- 






eminent critics), told history by depicting 
7) the lives of leaders; a story world 
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4 seg i Cy systematically arranged, each sec- 
judgment, no relapse from artistic diction 4% ‘yg 
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sonstructi » lossof that charm which %? : 
and construction, no | % % keen, masterly comparisons. 
held audiences spellbound.  % 


‘ & Unity, harmony, system m4 
4, A work produced, also, during a period of 4, , 






could be no errors of statement or of 






tion linked to many others by 
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twenty years in successive volumes, each of which Vv pO, y 
has not only stood unscathed the scrutiny of critics A, pe 
and scholars but has compelled their admiration. ¢ : b J 

5. A work now offered for the first time as a complete, a, % po 
beautifully illustrated, magnificently printed, splendidly bound a. oy south 
fifteen-volume edition, and, ona special offer, at an unusual price. y is James Clarke 


@ Company 
3,5 Q 7 West 22d St. 
New York City 


6. A magnificent historical library, which, during the con- y, 


tinuation of the Special Offer, may not only be secured at 7 












" . is ° e Please send to address below, 
an unusual price, but may be paid for in little m olilaeth eect $0: enasenaaiaienaial 

F r 6 : “ from ‘Beacon Lights of History, to- 
monthly instalments. The fifteen volumes will] J sites: <ily auieahae tablet cecal 









description of bindings, samples of illus- 
trations, and details of your special terms 
under your introductory offer. 


be delivered on the first payment of . . . . 


In a beautifully illustrated booklet we give parts of three of Dr. Lord’s lectures; show A 
the size, paper, style and bindings of the new edition, complete tables of contents, etc., 


and details of the special offer. ‘This we will send to you free upon r+turn of the iia... ee Se ee 
accompanying coupon, 
JAMES CLARKE & COMPANY J 


z,5 and 7 West Z2d Street, New York Address 
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Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked tu mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Ghe True Henry Clay 


By JOSEPH M. ROGERS 


With 24 illustrations, most of them from photographs 
made especially for the work. Cloth, $2.00 net; half 
morocco, $5.00 net; postage, 14 cents extra. Mr. | | 
Rogers was born and reared in the Clay country and | | 

access to Clay’s pone papers in the possession | | 
of Clay’s family and friends. | 


Diseases of Society 
By G. FRANK LYDSTON, M.D. 


Profusely illustrated with reproductions from photo- 
graphs. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00 net; postage, 7 cents extra, 











The most direct, forceful, and outspoken study of 
social conditions in this country which has yet been put 
into print. Dr. Lydston considers not only the police 
criminal, the anarchist, and the sexual pervert, but also 
deals with the oppression ot wealth, the rights and 
wrongs of organized capital and labor, the negro ques- 
tion and the crimes which have grown out of it, and 
with the offences of ‘‘ society ”’ at large. 


MODERN 


Industrial Progress 
By C. H. COCHRANE 


Covers the whole field of industrial progress. Pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated with reproductions 
from accurate photographs. 12mo, Decorated Cloth, 
$3.00 net; postage extra. 


BACCARAT 


By FRANK DANBY 


Author of ‘‘ Pigs in Clover.’’ 

Six illustrations in color, $1.50 
‘* The finished style and unforgettable story, the liv- 
ing characters and compact tale of the new book show 
it to bea work on which care and time have been ex- 


pended. A story of deep and terrible human interest.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


MORGANATIC| 


By MAX NORDAU | 


Author of “‘ Degeneration.”” A story which teems | | 
with plot and counter-plot, love andintrigue. It touches 
upon life in court circles. Cloth, $1.50. 




















Send for free booklet, ‘‘ When Mr. 
Clay Met Webster and Calhoun.”’ 





J. B. Lippincott Co. prin 




















ATRAIN LOAD OF BOOKS 


Biggest Book House in the Country Failed 


We bought its entire stock of new and up-to-date 
books. We will sell them to you at a discount of 
from 60 to 90 per cent. from the eageees price. 
Here’s your chance toadd fine standard books from 
thousands of titles to your library in sets, series 
and single vols. on history, biography, science, 
essays, travel, fiction, education, poetry, home. 
medical, juvenile, religion and bibles. These 


are = pease: 

Davi arum. Regular, $1.50; our 
price, 38 cents. 

Dickens’ Complete Works, 15 vols. Re- 
tail, 815; our price $2.25 while they last. 

**Famous Pictures ” beautifully bound— 
300 double tone reproductions of paint- 
ings by World’s greatest Masters, with 
descriptions. Regular, $12.00 ; our price, 


1.50. 
CLARKSON & COOPER, . 18, CHICAGO 
make most appropriate Christmas gifts. Send for 
a list to-day 





LEARN LAWscx 

HOME 
We can teach you by mail, 14 years’ expe- 
rience enables us to say this positively. 
Our thousands of graduates prove it. Plan 
perenne ony od and tanger — 
courses: , Prepa: and Business 
law. Liberal cerean Seoctal offer 
now. Catalog free, 






THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
351 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 





Tittlebat Titmouse, by Dr. SAMUEL WARREN.—A 
new and illustrated edition of Dr. Samuel Warren’s 
famous novel, ‘Ten Thousand a Year,”’ as edited by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady with the special authorization 











and approval of E. Walpole Warren, D.D., son of the | 
author. 65 original drawings by Will Crawford. $1.50. 


(25 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES) 


DELIVERED WITHOUT CHARGE 


A whole library of fascinating and important scientific knowledge pro- 
fusely illustrated and tastefully bound, brought directly to your office or 
home for your critical inspection and your rejection without any expense 
whatever on your part if you think it unacceptable. 


A SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT 


Photography, by A. T. Story, Journalist and 
Author. 


uthority. 
Rapid Transit, by Beckles Wilson. 


The Stars, by Geo. F. Chambers, 
F.R.A.S. ) The 
The Solar System, by Geo. F., Famous 
Chambers, F.R.A.S. a ape 
riter. 


Eclipses, by Geo. F. Chambers, 
F.R.S.A 


The Earth, by H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., Professor of 
logy, King’s College. ; 

The Earth’s Atmosphere, by D. Archibald, 
Vice-Pres. Royal Meteorological Society. 

The Alphabet, b Edward Clodd, President of 
Folk-Lore iety, London. : 

Geographical Discovery, by Jos. Jacobs, Eng- 
lish Author and Investigator. 

Tho Art of Building, by P. L.. Waterhouse, 
Royal Institute of British Archzology. 

Music, by F. J. Crowest, Author ‘‘Great Tone 
Poets.”’ 


Books, by G. R. Rawlings. 


JUDGE FOR 
YOURSELF = 


the cou- 

pon TO-DAY, before it is too late, we will send you 

these twenty-five ificent volumes for free exami- 

_ nation. If satisfactory, keep them and send us the low 

introductory price in small monthly payments. Other- 

wise notify us and we will arrange for their return a 

our expense. Why hesitate? T THE COUPON 
OFF TO-DAY. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS @ CO., 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York City. 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 


\. 


0 
Electricity, by John Munro, C.E., Electrical | 
Authori 


| 
| 








25 volumes, bound in rich red buckram, gilt tops, silk headbands, gold backs, each 
754 x 544 inches, 1,000 graphic illustrations, complete index to each volume, 


THE NEW LIBRARY OF 
POPULAR SCIENCE 


Published under the title of The New Library of Valuable Knowledge 


By the World’s Most Eminent Scientists, Edited by 
William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
busy men and women who wish to enjoy the pleasure and profit of explor- 
ing the most fascinating realms of science in the most delightful way, 
the boy or girl it offers the substance of a college education. 
the wide-awake man or woman it gives a broad education in the vital things 


of which every intelligent person should know. 


Not only will you have evening after evening of entertainment, but you will also unconsciously 
absorb just that knowledge which most stimulates your imagination and quickens your powers of obser- 
vation, the two faculties to which all great men and women owe their success. 


TITLES AND AUTHORS OF THE 25 VOLUMES 


THE STORY OF 


The Plants, by Grant Allen, Scientist and Author. 

Life in the Seas, by S. J. Hickson, Professor of 
Zoology, Owen’s College, England. 

Animal Life, by B. Lindsay, the well-known 
Zoologist. 

The Living Machine, by H. W. Conn, Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Wesleyan University. 

The Mind, by Jas. C. Baldwin, Ph.D., LL.D., 
D.Sc., Prof. of Philosophy, Johns Hopkins 
A nagnane 

Germ Life, by H. W. Conn, Professor of Biology, 
Wesleyan a 

A Piece of Coal, by E. A. Martin, F.G.S., well- 

own Author. 

A Grain of Wheat, by Wm. C, Edgar, Editor 
** Northwestern Miller.’’ 

The Cotton Plant, by F. G. Wilkinson, F.G.S., 
Director of Textile and zamees School. 

Primitive Man, by Edw. Clodd, President of 
Folk-Lore Society, London. 

Extinct Civilizations of the West, by Robt. 
Anderson, M.A., F.R.S. 

Extinct Civilizations ofthe East, by Robt. 
Anderson, M.A., F.R.S. 


Introductory Offer to Digest Readers 


We now offer the special cash saving made ible by 
our advance distribution of a limited number of sets. 
At this low price and on our little easy-payment plan 
every reader of this paper can enjoy the possession of 
this great work. 





McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 44-60 E. 23d St., New York, 
Please send me, on ap val, charges jd, one set of 
THE LIBRARY OF VALUABLE KNOWLEDGE, twenty-five 
beautiful volumes bound m buckram. If satisfactory, I agree 
to pay you $1.00 promptly, and $2.00 a month thereafter for 
twelve months. If not satisfactory, 1 will notify you within a 
week of recerpt and hold the books subject to return at your 
expense. 
NAME. .....ssccccccccccsccccccccccesseeeecsceseseees cece 


ADDRESS . ..... 0... see cecceccccvccevesesecsecsesssessees Jy 














Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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74 SETS GIVEN AWAY 





LIBRARY OF 


in Eight Maga 


always 
most interesting ae imaginable. 
people they are reading about. 


cent volumes must be. 

APOLEON AND BLUCHER. N: 
poleon and the White Lady. oe 
of 1812. The Conspirators of He 


York. The rning. The Diplomatist. 


October. Hannibal Ante Portas. Bl icher 


On to Paris! Departure of Maria Louisa. 
at Fontainebleau. A Soulin Purgatory. 


are attractively illustrated and beautifully bound 


stamped in gold on back, and trimmed edges. Size 





We are going to give away, absolutely FREE of cost, 74 sets of the most interesting LIBRARY OF LITERA- 
TURE ever published. This is a rare opportunity. It will interest you. We have on hand, bound in cloth, 74 sets of the 


There being so few of these, we have decided to let them go for less than half price, upon easy monthly payments, 
and to give away with each of these 74 sets, FREE, one set of 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS 
ificent Volumes. Worth $16.00 per Set 


Se ‘LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL ROMANCES”? are strong, vivid stories as well as good history, 
No set of books published reproduce so vividly the social life of the times they describe. 
“ Frederick the Great and His Court ” is the most remarkable romance ever issued. __ i : 
* Henry the Eighth and His Court” and “ Joseph the Second and His Court” are marvels for interest and instruction, 
“ Sans Souci” and “ The Merchant of Berlin” are unrivaled in the entire domain of historical romance, ‘ 
All classes are represented in these volumes as they lived and loved, thought and acted. Thus the human interest 
yrevails and has given this set of books enduring 0 aeogeee | 
Hundreds of Ristorical characters are written about in these vo 


Below we give the contents of one volume. This will illustrate to you how interesting the entire set of 18 magnifi- 


Courier’s Return. The Manifesto. Leonora Prohaska. Joan of Orleans. The National Representatives. War and an Armis- 
tice. Theodore Korner. The Heroic Tailor. ‘The General-in-Chief of the Silesian Army. The Ball at the City Hall of Breslau. 
The Appointment. After the Battle of Bautzen. Bad News. The Traitors. eos and Metternich. Deliverance of Ger- 
many. On the Katzbach. Blocherasa Writer, The Revolt of the Generals, Th 


of Rome. Josephine. Talleyrand. Madame Letitia. Fall of Paris. The Battle of La Rothiere. The Diseased Eyes. 


4 . 
$ P you accep 18 Oer, you willalways have in your posses- \g 
These Are the Titles of the Eighteen Volumes: mt this offer, you willalways have in your 5 o” Lp 


sion the most instructive and entertaining books ever ¢ 12-3 
Napoleon and the Queen of Frederick the Great and His published in the English language, and they will cost ° ” 
russia mily only $1.00 a month for a few months. FREE 
The Empress Josephine Goethe and Schiller , DESCRIPTION OF THE FREE SHAKESPEARE WY SHAKESPEARE 
Napoleon and Bluecher The Merchant of Berlin, and It contains all the Tragedies, all the Comedies. e OFFER 
ueen Hortense Maria Theresa and Her all the Poems and Sonnets, and embracing a 
arie Antoinette and Her Fireman History of the Early Drama, an Exhaustive A. L, Fowle 
Son Louise of Prussia and Her Biography, Shakespeare’s will, Introduction 2 16 EF. 17th St. 
Prince Eugene and His Times Times to each Play, Index to Characters, Glos- New York, N. Y. 
The Daughter of an Empress Old Fritz and the New Era sury of Obsolete Words, Names of Wass tmaniet igi 
Joseph II. and His Court Andreas Hofer Actors and Actresses of Shakespeare’s oY . “sa ponte a 
Frederick the Great and His Mohammed Ali and His House Day, Notes on each Play, etc., ete., Ds A i sit eal 
Court Henry VIII. and,Catherine from the works of Collier, Knight, ry “ The 1 “ee ira of Bistori ‘al 
Berlin and Sans-Souci Parr Dy« * Basen Sinn, Richard- / eens ES cme fea 
son, Ver Plank, and se « p.. “aa? he ers er: “ 
These 18 volumes contain a history of the great crisis in Germany, Austria, Edited by Reet — Ké b se =— ene A i bakes 
Russia, England, Switzerland, Egypt, France, Holland, Prussia, durnag 200 Duyekinek ° ie ae rosy gold bac k stamp nom 
years of startling events told in intensely interesting and romantic form. ae? peta illustra- A / also one set of Shakespeare’s Complete 
ons, clud r- > . ® 
The books are printed upon extra quality of paper trom easy-to-read type, traits of oe OY Works, 8 beautiful vol ; 


Titles and ornaments are Shakespearian act. 


and three-quarters by five and »-half inches. | gle meena / «/ Shakespeare’s Complete Works) 50 
and three-quarters by five and one-half inches. ah wt) 1 | amination, and $1.00 a month for 19 
0 e famou : 
" “ .. P . after examination I decide not to ‘The 
These 18 volumes contain 9,000 pages of the most ee = peat : Library of Historical Romances,”’’ I will send both 
instructive ang interesting reading ever published, doll inaipdeay 


A. L. FOWLE, 16 E. 17th Street, New York ine lth. et / eh ses neatt oe 


HISTORICAL ROMANCES 


BY MUHLBACH 


umes, and their lives and actions are described in the 
In reading these romances one really feels they are a part of the time and 


oleon at Dresden. Frederick William and Hardenberg. The White Lady. Nae 
ont High-born Ancestors. Napoleon’s Departure from Dresden, The Last Days 


igoland. The European Conspiracy. Gebhard Leberecht Bliicher. Recollections of . 
nee — 10m Glad Tidings. The Oath. Chancellor Von Hardenberg. The _— =} The Defection of General 
a 


The Clairvoyante. An Adventuress. The iplomatists. The Attack. The 








e Battle of Leipsic. The Nineteenth of 
’s Birthday. Passage of the Rhine. Napoleon’s New Year’s Day. ‘The King 


The Capitulation of Paris. Night and Morning Near Paris. Napoleon 
READ CAREFULLY—PRICE IS CUT IN HALVES 
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HELPS TOWARD THE MOST EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING 





New Methods for Acquiring Effective Elocution 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOCUTION 


Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture and articulation to that high 
degree of art where the art itself is concealed and the hearer is made oblivious of 
everything but the sentiments uttered by the speaker. These talks are radical de- 

artures from old-time methods. By ALFRED Ayxes, Author of ‘‘ The Orthoepist,”’ 
‘ The Verbalist,”’ etc., etc. 16me, Cloth. 75 cents. 


The Lutheran Observer : “ >t is worth more than all the ponderous philoso- 
phies on the subject.” 


Perfection of Voice, Gesture, and Bearing 


THE DRILL BOOK IN VOCAL CULTURE 


A comprehensive study of the fundamental constituents of effective, graceful 
speaking. Heartily commended by the highest authorities. The book. contains 
several illustrative diagrams. It is the result of wide reading, careful study, and 

ractical experience. By Epwarp P. Tuwinc, M,D., Pu.D.,.Author of “A Hand- 

k of Illustrations,” “‘ Outdoor Life in Europe,’ etc. 16mo, Paper. 25 cents. 


isd The ladependent, New York : ‘‘ Compact and inexpensive, but it omits noth- 
ing essential.”’ 


How to Reach, Move, and Influence an Audience 
BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


This is not a book on elocution, but treats, in a new and original way, public 
speaking. The author devotes particular attention to the use of the will in pulalic 
speaking, and emphasizes creative rather than imitative speaking. It contains many 
interesting facts and illustrations. By NATHAN SHEPPARD, Compiler ‘‘ The Dick- 
ens Reader,” “‘ Character Reading from George Eliot,” etc. 12mo, Cloth. 75 cents. 


The Literary World, Boston: ‘We advise every public speaker to read at 
least the opening chapter of this book ; the rest will follow.”’ 


The Best Selections for Platform Delivery 


BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST 


Principles and exercises, followed by a copioys selection of extracts in prose and 
poetry, classified and adapted for readin men regitations, from ancient and modern 
eloquence. _ For senior and junior pupils and étudents. Revised edition, 188th 
thousand. By Prof. CHas. Bert and ALEXANDER M. Bett, F.E.L.S., Late 
Lecturer in University College, London. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 


Prof. T. C. Trueblood, Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, Uni- 


versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: “ It és standard, and contains many valua- 
ble hints and exercises.” 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d St. NEW YORK 














ITTLE MISS JOY-SING—a iitte 


Japanese maiden is consumed with envy at 





the sight of the Prince-of-Don’t-Care-What riding With Sixty Illustrations, $1.00 truth, sin. By Marcarerta Byrpe. 12mo, Cloth, ' 


John Luther Long The Searchers 


———_,- 





A powerful story depicting the searchers after love, 
452 pp., $1.50. 





by with his glittering retinue, and wishes to become 
the Beautiful Pine Tree in his garden. 


| 
Her wish is granted, and immediately there 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








are many happenings to which a goblin fox of the most pronounced character THE AMERICAN COLONIAL HANDBOOK 


contributes. 


largely | 4 ready-reference handbook of interesting and usefut 
facts and figures, historical, geographical, commercial, 


a : and political, about our new possessions. By THOMAS 
HENRY ALTEMUS co., Publishers, Philadelphia CAMPBELL-COPELAND, 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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SCRIBNER’S BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 





The New John Fox Book 


Christmas Eve 
ON 


Lonesome 


By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


Author of ‘‘ The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come.”’ 


“Six of the best short stories 
ever written by any modern 
author.” —- Mewark Advertiser. 


“They play upon the reader’s 
emotions and hold his fascinated 
attention.’’—Boston Herald. 

“It is a great gift to be able to 
tell stories such as these.” —Sa/t 
Lake Tribune. 


Beautifully Hlustrated in colors, 
12mo, $1.50. 


ev 








‘*He has no superior in the 
world as a master of pen-draw- 
ing.” — Chicago Kecord-Herald, 


Ghe 
Gibson 
Book 


1904 





Copyright, 1904, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


“His style grows constantly in breadth and authority, and 
we hope he may long be spared to a world which needs such art 
as his to keep it sweet."— New York Evening Post. 


$4.20 net (Expressage extra). Edition de luxe (limited) $10.00 net. 








New Poems by Dr. van Dyke 
Music 


AND 


Other Poems 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


‘*The collection shows em- 
phatically and conclusively that 
Henry van Dyke has few com- 
panions in the qualities that dis- 
tinguish his verse from the many 
effusions with which the market 
is flooded. There are countless 
things which show that spon- 
taneous sentiment and feeling 
that are necessary to produce 
true poetry. This volume of 
poetry will give him a surer foot- 
hold in the rank of tlie foremost 
men of American letters.” 

—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


$1.00 net (Postage 10 cents). 





THE FIRST BOOK ON THE WAR IN THE EAST 


WITH KUROKI in MANCHURIA 


By a trained and keen observer, who personally witnessed every 


“IT IS MORE THAN INTERESTING; ITISIMPORTANT ” 


THE. UNDERCURRENT 


“If ‘The great American Novel’ must not be, of necessity, a 





important engagement he describes, and whose portraits of the 


soldiers and of battle and camp are vivid and intimate. 


24 Illustrations. 


New Maps. 


$1.50 net (Postage 14 cents). 








whole library of novels, we should say that in ‘ Zhe Undercurrent’ 
Judge Grant had become perilously near writing it.” 


—New York 1imes Saturday Review. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

















The Strategy of wie ron ond The Last Hope 
G R il d LD-PARRISH shall 
reat Katlroads a MERRI- Might be called the au- 
FRANK H. = The story of the extraordi- P Cc Id d MAN thor’s masterpiece.”—. Y. 
SPEAR- nary aaeaicn of the last five oems of hi hoo IMlustrated 9A vening Sun. 
MAN years for supremacy in con- By EUGENE FIELD a 
With nine trol among American rail- : The Golden Bowl 
ed net, 102s and of the development Illustrated in colors by HENRY igs WP : 
wee et. dai y thorou ramatic 
Post and rebuilding of the trans- MAXFI RRIS JAMES ls BPE cmageyee 
cnn) ” continental sahaan A work nia ” Two work of unaffected simplicity 
of striking and dramatic in- “One of the most beautiful books of the year.”— 7own 330°" and naturalness. 
terest, covering the recent | 7” Country. $2.50. 
history of railway life and The Food of the Gods 
operation in America. ~ - “At his best in imagina- 
tion, humor, satire, and pa- 
Aucus. History of Ernest Thompson Seton | s15¢ ole Cylocland Plain 
BUELL Andrew Jackson His NEw Book Poaler. 
Two vol. “This biography will take The Soldier of the 
rtraits. | 2 foremost place among the NELSON Vv ll 
net. books of the present season.” LLOYD alley 
ape =e —Philadelphia Press. Illustrated “Vital and vigorous, a 
$1.50 human picture.”— Brooklyn 
A Parody Anthology Sagie. 
CARO- “A book which bubbles w. W. Dialstone Lane 
LYNE with fun from cover to cover, JACOBS : i . 
WELLS which is so full of humor, Rumer Takes its place immedi- 
Leather, indeed, that the reader will ously Ilus- ately among the author’s 
— net. be apt to forget its serious Sse most striking examples of 
$1.25 net. purpose.”—Brovklyn Eagle. ' inimitable humor. 
(Postage | 
10 cents.) 
The Negro: ar | | HILAIRE nao 13 sreceng 
The Southerner’s = sensed Rebeserhsssn i: 
Probl bee k “ Will fill the place that no 
THOMAS robiem Chesterton enn a able “ = 
Presenting a conservative 3 since Thackeray’s inimitable 
pace Southerners oh voy om the THE BIG BEAR OF TALLAC ‘ Book of Snobs.’”— Speaker. 
$1.25. present relations of the two “A vivid and fascinating story.”—Detroit Free Press. - 
(Postage races in the South, with an “ Another of those vivid stories of animal life which PAUL A Divorce 
3 cents.) account of the steps by which pare mode Mr. Seton so popular among young people. gag A brilliant novel dealing 
oO ? : ; spite’ 
ar a ae Over 100 drawings. $1.25 net. (Postage 12 cents.) $1.50 with new social conditions 
‘ in France, 
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Books Make the Best Presents|{o0 Mum mine 


AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harrison, 
The dinner itself may be ever so good and yet prove 
a failyre if there is no mirth to enh 














: iven the company, 
The following Titles are Selected from an Unusually Inter- ke poy —=. so much pest, pom corasign of this 
. . : ind asa story well told. ere are hundred 
esting List of Holiday Books. Send for New Catalogue. of them, short and pithy, and easy to remember. 
ASTROLOGY. By M. M. Macgregor. If you wish 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Poet and Thinker to know in what business or profession you witt ple 
By EisaBeTH LUTHER Cary, author*of “The Rosettis,” etc. cont, ont Sees yan. tee Soe, ee ae 
. hot vure Illustrations. Net, $3.50. (By il, $ should marry, the kind of a business partner to 
8vo, with many Photogra : » $3.50. y mail, $3.75.) chenee, 08 well Gad these and many other vital ques- 
tions solved in this book by the science of astrology. 
Portraits of the 17th Century Historic and Literary EPITA PHS. By Frederic wr Unger. Even death 
4 s its humorous side. T said * sere 
By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. Translated by KATHARINE P. WoRMELEY. Two parts. mons in stones,” but when tl om. prec Sope PR 
8vo, with about 30 IUustrations. Each, $2.50. (By mail, $2.75.) is many a smile mixed with the moral. The volume 
Ste Hi ; - ‘| s —— of quaint pieces of ny fancy, with a touch 
ts Mistoric an omantic Associations of the gruesome here and there for arelish. It is th 
Narragansett Bay and Picturesque Setting most carefully made collection of the kind. is 
By EDGAR MAYHEW BACON, author of “The Hudson River.” etc. 8vo, with 50 *GRAPHOLOGY. How to read character from hand- 
Drawings by the author and numerous photographs. Net, $3.50. (By mail, $3.75.) writing. By Ciiget Mavens. pe you know that 
every time you write five or six lines you furnish a 
T t complete record of your character? Anyone who 
Breaking the Wilderness he Story ee Sones of the ng yt prnehoteny oan tell by simply examining 
J tw i s 

By F. S. DELLENBAUGH, author of “ The Colorado River,” etc. his bank will ceoule ache eed ong aed ‘a 

8vo, with many Illustrations. Net, $3.50. (By mail, $3.75.) |] this most fascinating art. 
. ||| FIRST AID TO THE INJURED By F. J. War- 
The Trail of Lewis and Clar k 7a ony ot os - tne Sa — Lives can be = ae much suffering pre- 

° | , b * 
By Ou1n D. WiteeLEx, author of “6,000 Miles Through Wonderland,” etc. Two vol- || Wht todo te fil beads of aochdonne sn ell an eal 
umes. 8vo, Colored Frontispieces and 200 Illustrations. Net, $6.00. Carriage, 5o0c. first stages of illness, with a brief and simple state- 
— of the human anatomy, constitute the chief 
eatures. 





TWO DAINTY SERIES 


Cloth Binding, Each 50c., Postpaid 
. . é Ariel Booklets : ‘ Sold by all Booksellers or mailed for the price. 
A series of dainty little volues (85 in all), comprising many of the gems of English 
Literature—prose and poetry. Send for circular. 14 new titles. Full flexible morocco 
with photogravure frontispiece. In box, each, 75c. THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
’ 
Vest Pocket Series 


The size of these little books is 18x 4% inches; the bulk less than that of an ordinary 
eyeglass case. The text is printed lengthwise on the page in a large type. Send for || 
circular. 22 titles. Boards, 30c.; leather, 6oc. 


NEW YORK G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS LONDON 
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The Pulpit 
of To-day 


o ° A‘Matchless Story-History Neweit Dwigt Hiti, Subscribe Now For 
THE ONLY WAY of Ireland and Her People | MONDAY EBETION OF 
































THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 
CHICAGO AND BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ST. LOUIS re an HER ory 14 Columns of Verbatim Sermon Reports 
KANSAS CITY piymouth Chursh, which ie printed cach Monday.” 
aND By JUSTIN McCARTHY 15) a year, United States and Canada. Foreign 
: * fat rs wee subscription, $3.00. 
SENESA. sla Ap ir Ulbdatonc’s Lyfe. vete, ihe Sere Sample sent free on request 


Handsomest, most Clubs of 3 subscribers, $1.00each per year, U.S. and 














luxurious trains in the In his concise, graceful style the gifted Canada. Foreign Clubs of 8, $2.00 each per year. 
world; completely author tells the complete story of the Irish Ineo scams 

rock-ballasted road- people from the earliest traditions of their 

bed, no dust, no dirt, origin to the present day. It is a story 


no smoke, no cinders. throbbing with human passions, yet always NOW READY! 


preserving a fair and unprejudiced attitude 
toward all conflicting forces. 


The Cleveland Leader.—* His story is as fasci- | he M eas u re 
nating as a novel; it has the sweep of history and 


the actuality of good newspaper work. And this is 
done—a graphic illuminated history of Ireland is 


given—in less than 200 pages.” 
YPSY *16mo, cloth, $1.00 postpaid 
G = 
GIRL 
Copyright, we by the 


In this volume Mr. Patterson dis- 
Chicago & Alton Railway Co. 


+ , ‘6 ” (6 poe 
ee ae The Latest Novelty in Picture Postals |/CUSs°s fxs the “natural,” the ‘ra 

















“Fencing” and “*Cow-Boy” c ENDA | tional, ey the fe psychic, 4 and the 
Girl Art Calendars. AL R> Many Curious and Interesting Scenes from the «sé spiritual > man. In Part 2 he con- 
Five SHEETS, Eacu 10X15 IvoueEs far corners of the World are shown on our new 


i “! 2) 66 
SEND 25 CTS. MISSIONARY PICTURE POSTALS || *iders the Son of Man ‘‘as man,”’ “‘as 









































oa Ee ron coucrl Paenser Act, | || A,get of $2 handsomely illustrated Picture Postals || idealist,’’ “‘as teacher,’’ and ‘‘as 
Chicago & Alton Railway, Lock Box 618 CHICAGO, ILL. et ee a eee See 19 ty the J divisi oie h 
and get the handsomest calendar ofthe year. Four graceful everywhere. veral new cards just = healer, 1n the last division giv ing t e 
in colors, dby adverti ts and ready f ; j 
reming. “ ses Price Per Set, 32 Cards, Only 35 Cents | hilosophy of ‘‘mental healing’’ and 
Price 2 eents each, |5 cents a Doz., > ° deai 
50 for 45 cents, 100 for 75 cents. something of its therapy. The desire 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK uppermost in the mind of the author is 
Kuloskap, The Master ghee ‘ Ai 
And Other Algonkin Poems to carry a word of hope to those w 
Stories and legends of animals, Indians, and nature CHARMING INDIAN LEGENDS feel their need of greater life and light. 
By Cuas. Goprrey Letanp, Hon. F.R.S.L., and Jonn a 
Dynevey Prince, Ph.D. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, | #04 stories of animals and the woods in “ Kuloskap 8vo, cloth, 326 pages, $1.20 net 
Cloth, 370 pp., $2.00, net; by mail, $2.17. the Master.” Send for handsome illustrated circular. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK! Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
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Glass Stories 


“A series of little books well calculated to occupy 


THE SEASON'S BEST BOOKS 

















an idle hour.”—The Philadelphia Times. 


Small 12mo. rags § cloth binding.  Illus- 
trated. 40 cents net each; postage, 5 cents. 


Ghe Sandals 


By REV. Z. GRENELL 

An oy of sacred story about the sandals of Christ. 
It tells of their wanderings and who were their 
wearers from the time that they fell to the lot of a 
Roman soldier when Christ’s garments were parted 
among his crucifiers to the day when they came 
back to Mary. 

‘The story is told in exquisite fashion, and is one to 
be enjoyed.’’— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Ghe Courtship of 


Sweet Anne Page 
By ELLEN V. TALBOT 


A brisk little love story incidental to “‘ The Merr 
Wives of Windsor,” full of fun and frolic and tell. 
ing of the courtship of Sweet Anne Page by the 
three lovers: Abraham Slender, the gawk chosen 
by her father; Dr. Caius, the garlic-scented favorite 
of her mother; and the “gallant Fenton,” the 
choice of her own wilful self. 

‘* The diction has a true Elizabethan flavor, and the 
humor possesses all the wit of that period.”— Wash- 
ington Post. 


Ghe Transfiguration 
of Miss Philura 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Author of “ Titus,” ‘Prisoners of the Sea,’ etc. 


This clever story is based on the theory that every 
physical need and every desire of the human heart 
can be claimed and received from the “ Encircling 
Good” by the true believer. Miss Philura is en- 
chanted with this creed, adopts it literally, and 
obtains thereby various blessings of particular 
value to a timid spinster, including a pusbead. 

“It is a dainty little story, and — out of the 


common,.’’—Philadelphia Daily Evening Tele- 
gram, 


Gh4e Herr Doctor 


By ROBERT MACDONALD 


A vivacious story of two American woman travel- 
ers in Germany, their complications with a phy- 
sician whom they suppose to be only a_ peasant 
doctor, and the interesting love affair which ensues. 
“A crisp, dainty story which rustles of feminine dra- 
peries so much that one can hardly believe a man wrote 
.t. It fairly overflows with the schemes and pretty wiles 
by which a traveling American heiress woos and wins 
a German nobleman.’”’— Minneapolis Times, 


Parsifal 
By H. R, HAWIES 


An intimate and appreciative story of the great 
opera as it is Psa at Baireuth, by one of the most 
talented and charming of writers on musical topics, 

‘* The performance of Parsifal at Baireuth is described 
in the most captivating manner.”— St. Paul Dis- 
patch. 

“Mr. Hawies is a remarkable and delightful critic.” 
— Boston Globe. 


Esarhaddon, 
King of Assyria 


By COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 
TRANSLATED BY AYLMER MAUDE 


Three stories, including an allegory of a cruel king 
who was made to feel and understand the sufferings 
of one of his captives and to repent his own cruelty; 
an Indian legend showing the three means God 
took to make men more brotherly; a folk-lore story 
answering three important questions of life. 

“There is perhaps no writer working to-day whose 
mind is centered on broader and better things than the 
Russian master, and the present offering shows him at 
his very best.””— St. Louis Globe- Democrat, 


Ghe Trouble Woman 


By CLARA MORRIS 


A charming little story in Miss Morris’s character- 
istic vein, describing the picturesque character of 
the “ Trouble Woman,” quaint and forbidding in 
her appearance, but ever bound on some adi of 
help and comfort. 

**Miss Morris has written one of the strongest short 
stories to be found in modern fiction, and it stamps her 
as having a literary genius equal to that she displayed 
on the stage, if not greater. The story ranks with the 

t of Poe’s in its intensity, and lacks the morbidness 
5 pees the work of that master.””— Washington 
ost. : 








A Timely Book, Extremely Valuable. 


K. Asakawa’s The Russo-Japanese Conflict 


A brilliant account of the causes and issues of the present war, showing the diplomatic 
and economic factors which have brought Japan and Russia into conflict. Dr. Asakawa 
is undoubtedly the most accomplished Japanese student of Eastern Asiatic politics and 
history now writing in English. With portraits, maps, $2.00 met. Postage 16 cents. 















“The most valuable biography of the season.” —The Dial, Chicago. 


Moncure D. Conway’s Reminiscences 


“No biography of late years will be found more full of interest or more varied in the 
view and opinions it presents. Conway had a genius for friendship and a talent for 
oratory, journalism, scholarship and adventure; and, withal, a natural and most enter- 
taining style.”—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 2 vols. With portraits. $6.00 mez. 
Postage 43 cents. 





The 1904 Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard University. 


William Osler’s Science and Immortality 


“Its tone shows that Dr. Osler has kept his mind sweet; its literary style shows that he 
has saturated himself not only with the authors whom he mentions, but also with many 
another of the literary philanthropists."—BALTIMORE NEws. 85 cents met. Postage 
6 cents. 


By the President of the National Arbitration Conference. 








John W. Foster’s Arbitration and The Hague Court 


A book of international importance, by a man of wide experience in the political affairs 
of all countries. Mr. Foster is author of “American Diplomacy in the Orient.” $1.00 med. 
Postage extra. Ready Nov. 30th 


Essays of Inestimable Value to Students, Teachers and Parents. 


LeBaron R. Brige’s Routine and Ideals 


“The best thing education can do is to make moral character efficient through mental 
discipline, a theme the author keeps in view through this series of addresses,” Boston 
ADVERTISER. $1.25 net. Postage 9 cents. : 





Delightful Essays on an Ever Present Topic. 


Bliss Perry’s The Amateur Spirit 


“A wide human sympathy runs through the book, which shows a keen sense of the 
possibilities for happiness that lie in the spirit of the trae Amateur.”—BosTon HERALD, 
$1.25 net. Postage 9 cents. 





A Discussion of the Great Themes of the Spirit. 


Washington Gladden’s Where’Does- the Sky Begin ? 


“‘ These sermons are practical, direct; they deal with matters of the time, and above all 
they are sympathetic.”.—BosTon TRANSCRIP’, $1.25 met. Postage 12,cents. 


An Automobile Courtship by Mrs. Wiggin and Her Three British Friends. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s The Affair at the Inn 


“Altogether it is the most entertaining little book with a laugh on every page, and an 
atmosphere fresh and exhilarating as a crisp Autumn day.”—LouIsvILLE Post, 
Illustrated in tint. $1.25. 














For Sale at all Bookstores 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, - - PUBLISHERS 




















| Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New wae, 














CYCLOPEDIA OF CLASSIFIED paTes || THE SIMPLE LIFE” 
By Rev. Cares E. Littie. A ary 
reference compendium of notable events in By CHARLES WAGNER 


the history of all countries, from B.C. 5004 

to A.D. 1895. 8vo, 1,200 pp., cloth, $10, sheep, This is one of the greatest books of the present day, 
12.7%, half morocco, Bis, full morocco, || and President Roosevelt says of it: “I am preaching 

$73 your book to my countrymen.”’ 200 pages. Paper cover, 


30 cents; cloth bound, 60 cents. Sent by mail postpaid, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., rupushers, NEW YORK. | | 01, receipt of price by J. 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
Saale 





: FULL OF CHARACTER 





is a newspaper of Force and Character and stands 
pre-eminent in the matter of fairness in literary 
criticism. It is a newspaper read by people who 
are looking for a daily history of the world, carefully 
collated, sifted and presented in the most attractive 


will permit, and who can indulge in the luxury of 
book-buying. 


The New York Tribune 


The percentage of Tribune readers who buy 
books is larger than that of any other newspaper 


and their number is growing daily as shown by its 
rapidly increasing circulation. 
The net sales of the Daily and Sunday were 


In August, 1904 . . 53 per cent. 
In September, 1904 . 59 : 


| In October, 1904. . 62.“ 


more than in the corresponding months of 1902. 





CIRCULATION BOOKS OPEN TO ALL 


form that the facts and the laws of good taste 
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Two Necessities for Every Desk 











UST What You Want to Know about the 
Correct Use of Prepositions, Conjunc- 
tions, Relative Pronouns and Adverbs 


You will find in concise, handy form in 
e 
Connectives of 
s 
English Speech 


Companion Volume to ‘* Fnglish Synonyms, Anto- 
hyms and Prepositions ”’ 
By JAMES C. FERNALD 
Editor of ‘‘The Students’ Standard Dictionary,” 
** English Synonyms and Antonyms,” etc. 

Giving the definitions with the correct usage of 
these parts of speech so far as pertains to their office 
as connectives in the construction of English phrases 
and sentences; indicating such prepositions as 
should be used after verbs and those concerning 
which questions are likely to arise; with numerous 
quotations sustaining the decisions as to correct or 
incorrect usage. 


“Convenient and Necessary” 


“It is the most valuable treatise of its kind in 
existence. It is a delight to use the work as a book 
Commercial. 


of reference.’—New York mi 
“Not only convenient but necessary.”—The 
Evening Post, New York. 


** The work is likely to love of great value to all 
writers.” — Washington Evening Star. 


‘** In this valuable manual the reader, the writer, 
and the teacher will find on the instant an admirable 
solution for ten thousand difficulties. The arrange- 
ment is simplicity itself, and the treatment lucid 
and convenient.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“Its practical reference value is great, and it is 
a great satisfaction to note the care and attention to 
detail and fine shades of meaning the author has 
bestowed upon the words he discusses.”—The 
Church Review, Hartford. 


“*A work of great practical helpfulness to a large 
class of people.” — Louisviile Courier-Journal. 


Uniform with ‘‘ English Synonyms, Antonyms 
and Prepositions’ 


12mo, Cloth, 334 pages. $1.50 net 


JUST the Right Word to Make the De- 
sired Meaning Clear and Exact, to 

Make a Contrast Sharp and Strong 

With illustrative examples will be found in 


English Synonyms 
Antonyms 
and Prepositions 


Companion to ‘*Connectives of English Speech” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Over 7,500 classified synonyms with shades of 
meaning carefully discriminated. Nearly 4,500 
classified antonyms. Correct use of prepositions 
shown by illustrative examples. Hints and helps 
on the accurate use of words, revealing surprising 
possibilities of fulness, freedom, and variety of 
utterance. 


“Important and Invaluable ” 


“This book will do more to secure rhetorical 
perspicuity, propriety, and precision of expression 
than any other text-book of higher English yet 
produced.” —Pres, Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. 

“It is, indeed, the first satisfactory attempt in its 
fleld.’"— The Brooklyn Citizen. 

“* Superior to any other treatise on the same theme, 
and must be regarded as indispensable to the ready- 
reference libraries of educators and writers.”— 
Northern Christian Advocate. 

‘This is a book of importance and invaluable to 
teacher, student, and speaker. The excellence of 
the volume is testified to by leading literary authori- 
ties in the United States.”— Zhe New York Times, 


“Will be found invaluable to students and to all 
English speakers who want to use their noble tongue 
eflectively.”—Minneapolis Journal. 


Uniform with ‘‘Connectives of English Speech ’’ 
12mo, Cloth, 574 pages. $1.50 net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





WILKINSON'S COURSE OF FOREIGN CLASSICS 


By Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson 


It is the aim of these books to supply a comprehensive course in classics for the 
many who are prevented from accomplishing a course of school or college training in 
this important department of education. ‘The course is useful for those who are un- 
familiar with the foreign languages and as supplementary reading for students in 
schools and colleges. In six volumes. 12mo, cloth. With maps and illustrations. 
Per vol., $1.50; per set, $9.00. Three-quarters leather, $2.50 per vol.; $15.00 per set. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE VOLUMES 


PREPARATORY GREEK CouRSE IN ENGLISH, Coiiece Latin Course in ENGLISH. 
PREPARATORY LATIN CouRSE IN ENGLISH. Crassic Frencw Course 1n ENGLISH. 
CoL_LeGE GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH. Crassic GERMAN CouRSE IN ENGLISH. 


OPINIONS BY NOTABLE CRITICS 


I have read it with much pleasure... there are I delight in the ingenious and simple plan of it, and 
many who will be grateful for just such a work.— in its felicitous execution. Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. LL D., Cornell University. 

Peculiarly apt and instinctive.—-Zdmund Clarence Popular works of this kind are genuine cultivators of 
Stedman. the public taste.— Westminster Review. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


he New Imperial Encyclopedi 


A Few Rubbed Sets at 40% Discount 


40 Handsome Volumes of 700 Pages Each 
MADE FOR USE! The distinguishing feature of THE IMPERIAL ENCcyY- 


CLOPEDIA is its usefulness. It is the result of the 
closest study of the entire encyclopedia field to ascertain what should constitute a work that 
would be at once the most useful and usable, as well as the most complete and au- 
thoritative reference library possible to make in a single publication. Covering as it does 
completely the large field occupied by all other encyclopedias, it introduces many new 
features not found in amy other. 








It is the only encyclopedia issued in convenient-sized volumes. Ninety per cent. of the encyclopedias in the 
ne to-day are rarely used ; the great weight and cumbersome size of the volumes are responsible for their lack 
of use. 


“ Although possessing three other encyclopedias of great merit, Tuk IMPERIAL is referred to oftener than 
any other. Lo me it 18 a necessity.’ EV. Joun Miter, Roselle, N. J, 


It is the only one that inclades all dictionary words, with their definitions, pronunciations, derivations, and 
synonyms, all under a single alphabetical arrangement. It pronounces every title, historical, biographical, 
geographical, and scientific. It is the only pronouncing encyclopedia. 


“7 possess five others, but it is to THe ImpErRtan that J oftener refer than to all the rest.’—1. T. 
Corton, M.D., Charleston, W. Va. 


It covers a wider range of topics by hundreds than does the largest of all other encyclopedias. Incom- 
parable for information about any word, thing, person, place, or event. ; 


“ Meets more fully my idea of a perfect encyclopedia than any other.”’~Ferris S. Fitcu, Ex-Superin- 
tendent Public Instruction, Michigan. 


It is the most recent of all encyclopedias. Having been just completed, it contains much information 
not found elsewhere. 


“In all respects answers my expectations—comprehenstve, accurate, and compact.’’—Pror. Day, of Yale. 


These features belong to THE IMPERIAL exclusively ; they distinguish it from all 
others; they mark it as an exceptional production. These sets are 


Slightly Rubbed, But Otherwise Perfectly Sound 


We propose to send you this magnificent New Reference Library entirely 
at our own expense for inspection. We ask you to give it the most search- é 
S 









“s 











ing examination, and compare it with any similar work published at any 
price. We believe you will prefer it to the best of them; that is why we ° 
propose to place it on trial in your home. 

The Volumes are handsomely and durably bound in heavy Eng- 
lish cloth; also in beautiful half-morocco at a small advance over 
the cloth price. The print is large and clear. oe 

NO PAYMENT REQUIRED until you have examined s 


the work in your home. 4 
BOOKCASE FREE ‘32°: i! 


shelf, solid oak, highly polished bookcases, made to £ 
> 


eo 


160 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 

Send me, prepaid, one 

set slightly rubbed Imperial 
Encyclopedia in heavy English 
cloth binding with bookcase If 
satiafied, I will sena you $1 within 
10 days after rece:pt, and $2.00 rer 
month thereafter for 12 months, title to 















i y : : emain with you ti! paid in full, If wot 
hold this set. We propose to offer them asa pre- Ff Maro ye 1 will notify rah age FV lOgdays and 
mium to prompt purchasers. ACT QUICKLY. holi subject to your order. %(1f half-morosca 

is wanted, change above to $2,50 per month. 
« 
HENRY G. ALLEN @ CO. (6A Waste ...cccccccccssteseseeereeteee al 
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PUBLISHERS 
150 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


City sieavonheeboeereescanenees sien 
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A Selection of Popular Books Good for Holidays and Other Days, 
Recently Published by Funx & Wacnatts Company, New York 












f A Story of the Black Flag in Business | Charming Glimpses of a Fascinating Land A 
4 * © > 
vi The Buccaneers Things Seen in Morocco ¥ 


By HENRY M. HYDE By A. J. DAWSON 


T . . Author of ‘‘ Daniel Whyte,” “* African Nights’ Entertain- f 

rhis is an up-to-date novel, keenly interesting from ment,” “ Hidden Manna,” ‘‘In the Bight of ‘6 
beginning to end, giving with ruthless candor a picture Benin,” “ God's Foundling,”” etc., etc. ‘od 
of modern corporation methods in dealing with rivals 
in business. A love story plays an important part and 
adds to the complications. The business plot of this 
story is exceedingly clever. The action is rapid, 
F and there are no long dissertations about capital 

@ 










ra 
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A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, { 
jottings, impressions, and tributes from Mo- 
rocco. The author combines intimate knowl- 
edge with the skill to impart and the imagina- @4@ 
tion to vivify it. He reproduces the Oriental NA 


Peeves atmosphere admirably in this book. i 


THE CHAPTERS 















The Rover’s Commission. A Trip Through the Grave- The Ladies’ Field, London: “ The tales are strong and dramatic; the 
Scouting. hae 9 notes and impressions show descriptive powers of no mean order.”’ 
In the Enemy’s Camp. Capitulation to Force. ° 
§ Nutting. A Traitor Abroad. | 8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.63 
1 The Nutting Quarrel. Walking the Plank. a 
ak A Fair Prize. The Black Flag Unfurled. | 4é a? 
> A Shot Across the Bows. The Prize Escapes. I Swear to You I Am Innocent 
{ Zz A Feeble Defense. Bootless Spoil. 


is bas Piscbiajtens by Bert Knight. $1.20 net Mrs. Maybrick’s Own Story 
By FLORENCE ELIZABETH MAYBRICK 


This famous American woman 
is now released after fifteen years 
of unjust confinement in an Eng- 
lish prison. Stripped of her for- 
tune, stripped of her children, 
Mrs. Maybrick now returns to 
her native America and tells her 
sad story, a story full of the most 
intense, personal interest. She 
has now written with her own 
hand a book giving for the first 
time her side of this awful trag- 
edy. It is a most pathetic story 
from beginning to end. 

Julic Ward Howe: “1 am heartily glad of her deliverance 
from an imprisonment which I consider to have been as unjust as it 


was grievous, and I hope that the American public will much 
interested in following her own statements of the case.”’ 


12mo, cloth, 16 half-tone illustrations. $1.20 net; by mail, $1 30 
are full of passionate devotion to the art she 


. ots John Strange Winter’s Captivating Story 
sought to master.”’ . 7 ’ r e,e 
Daity Picayune, New Orleans : ** As The Little Vanities 


pictures of student-life in Vienna and Paris 


they are excellent.’’ ee ee of Mrs. Whittaker 


The Cleveland Leader : ‘‘ They contain much beautiful sentiment about 
life and people.” By JOHN STRANGE WINTER 


St. Paul Dispatch: “The epistles “ les? > of 
are full of the atmosphere of the studios.” Action of * PE RT 9%. 





i3 Notes from Paris and Vienna 
C Music Studios 


Your Loving Nell 


By MRS. NELLY GORE 


Of special interest to every music 
lover are the contents of this fascina- 
ting book. The letters which were 
written home by Mrs. Nelly Gore, an 
L¢ American student abroad, depict her 
A, i experiences in studying under some 
° of the greatest foreign masters, and 
give an intimate insight into the life 
and methods of the world’s most 
celebrated studios. 





Mrs. Maybrick. 





Buffalo Evening News: ‘ The letters 











San Francisco Chronicle: “The ‘|| The latest novel of this most popular novelist has made an immediate hit. 
book will interest any one who is fond of || Everybody who likes a _— love story with a vein of genial 
music,’ | satire and comedy should read this book at once. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00 net 12mo, cloth. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.11 








A Captivating Irish Story 
In a story bubbling over with genuine 
The Red Poocher Irish wit are told the varied experi- 
By SEUMAS MACMANUS ences of an ingenious poacher who 


succeeded in boldly hoodwinking four 
gamekeepers and shooting over the same estate as many different seasons, 


Salt Lake Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah: “The stories have all the racy flavor of the 
genuine Irish tale, and are told by a master of the style.” 


Mrs. Nelly Gore. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents, postpaid 


Trish Mythology and* Folk-lore | Hagically Appealing Irish Love Stories 
In the Celtic Past D2sceucetlntciee || | The Passionate Hearts tictiing, 


of Ireland, overflowing with magic, | full of novelty, humor, ten- 


By ANNA MACMANUS prowess, and adventure. Magic swords, | By ANNA MACMANUS derness, passion, and trag- 


























: the miraculous “‘ quicken-tree,”’ grown edy are these stories. These 
from a fairy seed ; the whistler whose flute-like notes charmed his enemies into |} tales of gallant, poetic Irishmen and blue-eyed Colleens are ‘instinct with 


fateful sleep, and many other wonderful things are to be found here. beauty,’’ says the Glasgow Heraid. 
12mo, cloth. 76 cents, postpaid 12mo. 75 cents, postpaid 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
For Holiday 


se” HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITIONS OF "” 
FAMOUS NOVELISTS AND HISTORIANS 


SENT ON APPROVAL monn Pe 50% REDUCTION 


ly Payments 


BOUND IN HALF LEATHER | "60288 Peice s2 vex vou. 


CLEARANCE ‘* Si 7 


ALEXANDER DUMAS 5 vo's.| JUSTIN McCARTHY 2 vois. 


Complete Works in Fifteen Volumes. This _A History of Our Times, from the Acces- 
is one of the most complete and finely illustrated | $10 of Queen Victoria to the General Elec- 
editions of the great French romancer ever issued. | tion of 1880. This edition contains introduction 
The illustrations are after originals by French and supplementary chapters by G. Mercer Adam, 
artists such as De Neuville, Leloir, etc. | bringing the work down to Mr. Gladstone’s Resig- 


nation of the rages 4 (March, 1894), with New 
E. BULWER LYTTON 


Index and additions to the survey of the Literature 
of the Reign. 
(LORD LYTTON.) 15 Vols. ” 


Complete Works containing all the novels and JOHN RICHARD GREEN SEND NO MONEY 
4 Vols. 


romances with numerous illustrations in photo- YOU TAKE NO RISK 
A History of the English People. Illus- 


gravure and half-tone, printed from new plates— 
large clear type. trated. Large type, beautifully illustrated. A BULWER. 15 VOLS. 
VICTOR. HUGO 10 Vol History of the English People from early England, 
ols. | 449, to modern England, 1815. Newly edited and DUMAS a:* 
Complete Works, comprising Dramas and carefully revised. With a complete index. 
Poems. Among the famous artists and etchers 


HUGO 1 “ 
whose work appears in this Edition are Detaille, GEORGE RAWLINSON 3 Vols. 

































Leloir, Vibert, Perrault, Bonnat, Lefevre, and | The Seven Great Monarchies of the An- GIBBON ee 

others equally famous. cient Eastern World; or, the History, Geogra- ROLLIN tie 
phy and Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, 

CHARLES ROLLIN 4 Vols. Media, Persia, Parthia and Sassanian or New GREEN 


. + . ss 
The Ancient History of the Egyptians, | Persian Empire. 4 


Carthaginians, Assyrians, Babylonians, | id 
Stedes’ and Persians, Macedonians and | EDWARD GIBBON § Weis. pen «sd 
Grecians, by CuHartes Roun. Translated | The History of the Decline and Fall cf the McCARTHY 2 * 
fromthe French. From the latest London edition. | Roman Empire. With Notes by the Rev. H. H. 
carefully revised and corrected, with chronological | Milman. A New Edition, to which is added a INSPECTION COUPON 
table, complete Index and Illustrations. complete Index of the whole Work. MESSRS. A. WESSELS CO 
TH volumes are all uniform in size, a trifle larger than the ordinary 12mo, and printed on a special 43-45 East 19th St., New York. 


grade of paper manufactured expressly for these sets. The type is clear and distinct, and each Gentlemen :—I accept your 
volume averages about 400 pages. special offer to LITERARY 














The books are bound in the Best Half-Leather, with ornamental gold stamping. Sides of DIGEST + peony and desire 
English corded cloth, gold tops, and silk bands. A different shade of leather was selected a each set, pm en on —— 
the cloth to harmonize with the leather, thus giving each set its individuality. Every volume has above. I poten sm to prin oo 
either a photogravure or a steel-plate frontispiece, and throughout the text are inserted excellent repro- the books and if they prove 
ductions in line or half-tone, after originals by famous artists. We guarantee these books to be exactly satisfactory to pay for them 
as represented, and if upon examination they do not meet expectations, they can be returned within five on terms of monthly pay- 
days from their receipt AT Our Expxnse. morte ade fe R. 

We are authorized to offer these beautiful editions at a reduction of 50 per cent. from the former order. 


price. Compare our offer with that of other publishers, considering paper, type, illustrations, binding, pate 
etc., and you will find our price cannot be duplicated. Sign and return to us the Coupon opposite, checking the [| j= = : 
sets you wish. DO THIS NOW. Only a limited number of sets. Address’........ 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, - 43-45 East (9th Street, NEW YORK. [cv. sete... coco 
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Julia Ward Howe: ‘I am heartily glad of her deliverance from an imprisonment which I consider 
to have been as unjust as it was grievous, and I hope that the American public will be much interested in 
following her own statements of the case about io be given to the world.” 


Mrs, Maybrick’s Own Story 


By FLORENCE ELIZABETH MAYBRICK 


This famous American woman is now released after fifteen years of unjust con- 
finement in an English prison. Stripped of her fortune, stripped of her children, 
Mrs. Maybrick now returns to her native America and tells her sad story, a story full 
of the most intense, personal interest. She has now written with her own hand 
a book giving for the first time her side of this awful tragedy. It is a most deeply 
interesting story from beginning to end. Only a fragment of this thrilling history 
has been told in the newspapers or magazines. 


Maud Ballington Booth: ‘I earnestly hope that Mrs. Maybrick’s book will prove her innocence 
so forcibly as to win back the affection of her children.’’ 


Titles of the Story’s Chapters Indicating its Absorbing Interest 














The Awakening What Dining in Prison Means | A Visit from Lord Russell of 
Arrival of Walton Gaol My Mother’s Visits Killowen 
The Trial Punishment The Officers’ Mess 
Under Sentence of Death The Infirmary The Governor 
Arrival at Woking Charged to Aylesbury The Dawn of Liberty 
Alone for Nine Months Humanising Influences My Children 
The Horrors of Solitary Con- | Tragedy in Prison The Eve of Liberty 
finement A Noble Gift A Concluding Word 
Hard Labor bia > ~ that might be Dif- 
erent. 





WHAT EMINENT MEN SAY OF IT 


Extracts from a few of the many letters that are reaching the Publishers daily 


Hon. J. H. Gallinger, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: ‘‘In all the history of | Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., LL.D., New York City: “I think her case 
the world no greater outrage was ever perpetrated on a human being in a civilized | most pitiable. I now order from you six copies of her keak in advance. I hope 
country than the horribly cruel and wicked sentence that was imposed on Mrs. || _ her countryman will respond to this appeal so as to make her as comfortable as she 
Maybrick Heaven be praised that Mrs. Maybrick is at last free, and it is my || can be for the rest of her life.” 
earnest hope that the American people, by kindness and generosity, may do what Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., LL.D., New York City: ‘‘ The lively interest 
they can to alleviate her sorrows and provide for her wants.” that has been felt by Americans in the heroic experience of Mrs. Maybrick, and 

Hon. William P. Frye, U S. Senate, Washington, D. C.: “ Fifteen years their profound sympathy with her in the unspeakable wrong which she seems to 
mm prison with entire separation from her family, under the sentence of a judge have suffered at the hands of the English court, will render it a great privilege to be 
possibly incompetent, ought surely to command her to everything our people can do admitted into confidence through the medium of the written story that she is prepar- 
in her behalf.” ing to give to the public.” 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d Street 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





“The Most Becoming Cift of All—A Beautiful and USEFUL Book” 








Special and Unusual Opportunity for Book-lovers, Pro- 
fessional and Business Men 


wrt “THE GRAND PRIZE EDITION” 


Of the New and Enlarged Funk & Wagnalls 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Exact Replicas of the Magnificent Volumes 
that were awarded the Grand Prize (Highest 
Award) at the St. Louis Exposition ... 

| LL a eT ANT, ee 


You May Have a Gopy of This Special Edition NOW and 
Pay for It NEXT YEAR 


NTIL Dec, 20, 1904, if the ‘‘Grand Prize Edition” of 250 copies is not exhausted before that time, we will send the work, carriage 
charges prepaid, for five days’ examination to LITERARY DIGEST 
or a copy of it. 









subscribers who sign and return the Examination Form below, 
Examine the work at your leisure, test it by comparison with any other Dictionary you may have athand. !f you 
are then convinced that the FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD is the best, and you desire to purchase, send $2.00 as a first pay- 


ment, and the remainder of the purchase price in instalments of $2.00 each month. Otherwise return the work to us at our expense. 


Please designate in Examination Form what style and price you wish. The one-volume edition costs $35.00 each; the two-volume, 
$40.00. The books are bound in beautiful full morocco leather, gold edges, gold lettering and ornamentation, and represent the highest 
standard of the bookmaker’s art. 


s . s 8 aT j . Edi “ 55 
Particulars of This Limited “Grand Prize Edition 
SPECIAL Besides the ordinary satisfaction to be de- | As the edition is comparatively small,we FQR LITER- 


rived from the knowledge that you possess | have decided to give LITERARY DIGEST 
FEATURES a dictionary that-has been awarded the | subscribers the exclusive privilege of own. ARY DIGEST 


highest honor within the gift of such a | ing the sets, but all requests must reach us 











critical and authoritative body of men as the World’s Fair Jury, 
each copy of this “Grand Prize Edition” will have an illumi- 
nated insert showing date and occasion of the Grand Prize 
Award, space for the inscription of the name of the owner or the 
person to whom he wishes to make a gift of the book, etc., etc. 
The extra cost of binding and preparing this special edition is 
nearly 25% more than the usual editions. Either one of the styles 
is a veritable edition de luxe. 





before Vecember 20, 1904, as we can not READERS 


otherwise guarantee their delivery before 
Christmas Day. The sets will be for- ONLY 
warded, carriage prepaid, in the order in re 
which LITERARY DiGEst readers send in the Examination Form 
below. There are more than 150,000 readers ot THE LITERARY 
DIGEST, so that you will see it has been necessary for us to make 
a ‘ first-come-first-served ” rule. 





The Edition is Positively Limited to 250 Copies 


This ‘Grand Prize Edition” will positively be limited to 250 copies. After they are exhausted no more will be bound for this pur- 





pose. If your request reaches us after the style or binding you request are exhausted, we will so inform you. The necessity for prompt 
action on your part is obvious. 





“Most Perfect Dictionary Ever Made in Any Language!” 
EXAMINATION FORM. “GRAND PRIZE EDITION” 
A. G. WILKINSON, Ph.D., U. S, Patent Office 


OF STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
It contains nearly 100,000 more vocabulary terms than any other. It is the mast he coternnd tn or'bitees Daneetes 20. 1904 
only dictionary that has all the new and living terms in the English language. 


[t is a work by 257 leading specialists and scholars in all departments of knowl- | Fux & WacwaLts Company, New York. 


edge—many more than were ever before engaged upon a dictionary. It is the Please send me for examination, carriage charges prepaid, a copy of 
“—_ aanneil licti ee “ . f < ord bei aa The Grand Prize Edition of the Standard Dictionary in*.. i 

most convenient dictionary—the most common meaning of a word being given | ume, bound in full moroceo, price $*.. he ERE... 5 

first, then in their order the rarer, archaic, obsolescent, and obsolete meanings ; | that t may keep the work for five days, and if then I do not care for it 


° P as yer . I will return it to you at your expense. If retained I will remit $2.00 
the etymology is given last—it is the only dictionary that follows this method. | as an initial payment within six days of receipt of work and remainder 





It is an infallible guide to the correct use of capital initial letters ; it excels in ex- of paneunce pvtap in instaipponte of 9800 SastGe.. mek © ee. 
actness of quotations; it is a court of last resort on disputed spellings and pro- ey ape a le of 250 copies if this form reaches them after said edi- 
nunciations ; it has more synonyms than any other, and is the only dictionary 
that gives antonyms; it excels in number and beauty of illustrations, etc., etc. NAME 
SIGN AND MAIL THIS EXAMINATION FORM AT ONCE. THIS 
SPECIAL EDITION MAY BE EXHAUSTED IF YOU DELAY EVEN ——.-:: 
A DAY. + Aan OPE Aa ei oe oe ay RE ieee Pa 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., N.Y. nouns hens Hee 

° uDs., . e | Dig. 12-34 
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Published Weekly by 
Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 


44-60 E, 23d St., New York. 44 Fleet Street, London. 
Entered at New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, rocents. Foreign postage, $1.50 per year. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW THE PRESIDENT AND THE SOUTH 
REGARD EACH OTHER. 


DIGNIFIED and rather distant politeness marks the com- 

ment of most of the Southern press upon President Roose- 
velt’s declaration that Southern hostility saddens him. “I have 
always been saddened rather than angered by the attacks upon 
me in the South,” says the President in a letter just made public. 
He adds: “I am half a Southerner myself, and I can say with all 
possible sincerity that the interests of the South are exactly as 
dear to me as the interests of the North.” And Secretary Taft, in 
a speech in New Orleans a few days ago, announced, amid “ tre- 
mendous applause,” that the President will soon visit that part of 
the country. The Southern press, in reply, declare that they are 
ready to smoke the pipe of peace if he will revise his negro policy 
to conform to the Southern view; if not, they will have to continue 
to consider him hostile to that section. Speaking of sadness, re- 
marks the Savannah Press, the Southern people have “ themselves 
noted the tone and temper of President Roosevelt’s administration 
“more in sorrow than anger’”; and the Atlanta /ourna/ informs 
the President that he can cure his melancholy “ by desisting in his 
efforts to force negro office-holders upon the people of various 
communities in spite of their protests,” after which the “ Southern 
attacks” will cease. The President pleads that he is “half a 
Southerner,” but, replies the Charleston (S. C.) Post, “so he was 
when he had Booker Washington at luncheon, and when he ap- 
pointed Crum collector of customs at Charleston, and when he 
abolished the post-office at Indianola because the citizens of that 
town didn’t like a colored postmaster. And wasn he half a 
Scutherner when he wrote, in his.life of Benton, that slavery was 
responsible for the ‘ coarse and brutal strain’ that appeared in 
Southerners”? The “saddened” President reminds the St. Louis 
Republic of the parent who says, “It hurts me more than it does 
you,” to which the punished child replies that “it doesn’t hurt in 
the same place.” The Nashville Banner likes the President’s 
words, but remarks that his actions speak louder; and the Savan- 
nah News argues that “if he has been sincere heretofore, the 


chances are that he will continue to do things that will irritate the 
South, and he will do them, probably thinking he is doing the right 
thing ; notwithstanding the fact that he is half Southerner, it may 
be that it is impossible for him to get into touch with Southern 
sentiment.” Some of the other Southern papers that seem to con- 
dition their change of heart toward Mr. Roosevelt upon a change 
of policy by him are the Atlanta Constitution, the Houston Post 
and Chronicle, and the Macon 7Jelegraph. Says the last-named 
journal; 


“The President’s attitude toward Southern people may be justly 
expressed as follows: ‘ 1 want you to like me, but you must like my 
policies also. You must make peace with the stranger race among 
you. You must love them as you love yourselves, treating them 
in every particular absolutely as you treat each other. Against 
nature, say you? Tut, tut: get rid of suchnonsense. Have I not 
dined with the famous Mr. Washington and proved for all time 
that such prejudices are not of nature at all, but of silly pride 
alone ? Don’t be so foolish as to sulk and cut yourselves off from 
my paternal benevolence. Bow to my will in this and other par- 
ticulars and I will be your friend.’ 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s conditions are, in a word, that the Southern 
people do what they regard as impossible. The situation suggests 
the problem presented by the collision of an irresistible force and 
an immovable body, for the President seems to be regarded by 
himself and by others as an irresistible force. The only possible 
issue of such a collision is a standstill.” 


Other Southern papers, however, adopt a more conciliatory tone 
toward the President. “If he shows the slightest indication of a 
friendly feeling toward the South, the Southern people will be 
quick torespond in a fraternal spirit,” says the Natchez Democrat 
and Courier; and the Atlanta Mews and New Orleans 7imes- 
Democrat discuss the President’s wish in a friendly spirit. The 
Columbia (S. C.) S/a/e says: 


“The South is not all Bourbon. Before now it has forgiven 
things that were hard to forget. More than ever before, the 
Southern people, with their thriving industries, their great crops, 
their schools and colleges, desire to be a part of the republic which 
their fathers founded. To be shut off absolutely from any partici- 
pation and any influence in the nation’s affairs is a position neither 
pleasing nor inspiring. If it can be remedied without sacrifice of 
principle, the Southern people stand ready to take the step. 

“It is for President Roosevelt to say the first word. Will he 
do it ?” 


The Baltimore Suz believes that Mr. Roosevelt “ has an oppor- 
tunity for obliterating the last remnants of the strife of the Civil 
War, such as has come to none of his predecessors,” and “ has an 
opportunity to inaugurate an era of good feeling such as this coun- 
try has not seen since the administration of Monroe.” It con- 
tinues : 


“ The line of cleavage between the two great parties is less clearly 
defined at this time than it has been within the memory of any 
man now living. The time was when the enactment of a tariff bill 
was considered an act of hostility against the South. The time 
was when any accession of territory was considered an act of hos- 
tility to the North. That time has passed. The slavery quarrel 
has been settled and the South is no longer devoted exclusively to 
agriculture; it no longer prefers to deal with old England rather 
than with New England. The old causes of dissension and division 
are gone. New ones have arisen, but they are more easy of settle- 
ment than those which could not be determined but by the great 
Civil War. 

“The votes of the recent election were hardly counted before in- 
vitations to visit the South began to come to the President. This 
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is the olive branch, the message of good-will. If the President can 
find it possible to accept a great many of these invitations it will 
result in incalculable good. Wherever he goes among the South- 
ern people he will meet hospitality and courtesy, and there is no 
better way to dispel prejudice and misunderstanding than to be 
brought face to face. In this way the President will learn how to 
deal with questions which interest the South so as not to excite 
antagonisms and prejudice, and the South will learn to esteem the 
President for his generous nature and admirable personality.” 


RUSSIA AND REVOLUTION. 


Vi IN PLEHVE is imagined by the Chicago Record-Herald to 

be writhing in his grave at the thought of the meeting of 
zemstvo presidents in St. Petersburg and their demand for a na- 
tional parliament. When the Far Eastern war began, our news- 
papers expressed a suspicion that von Plehve and his fellow re- 
actionaries at court had brought it on to quench the mutterings of 
discontent in a great wave of popular patriotism. Instead of this, 
however, we now hear that the burdens of the war have increased 
the irritation ; and the interest in the popular reforms demanded 
by the zemstvo presidents (considered in these columns last week) 
completely overshadows the interest in the war. “The war and 
all other questions are temporarily forgotten,” says a St. Peters- 
burg correspondent; the city is thronged with liberals from all 
parts of the empire, and “ the situation altogether is unparalleled.” 
The reactionary ring at court is in a quandary. “To grant the 
says the Pittsburg Lspatch, will be to abdicate their 


own power ; to refuse them will be to put a premium upon revolu- 


demands, 


tion.” One of the prominent members of the zemstvo convention 


is quoted as saying : 


“No matter what the immediate result may be, we have gained 
a remarkable victory. We have put into concrete form our opin- 
ion that the present system in the end must spellruin or revolution. 
The Emperor knows the character of the men whose names are 
attached to the memorial. They represent the best blood and 
thought of the empire. 

“We are not revolutionaries. We do not believe the people are 
prepared for a republic. We support the monarchical idea, but 
we believe it must be a constitutional monarchy, and that the Em- 
peror must choose between the moderate program we offer and 
eventual revolution. 

“Tf there is no result now, we shall continue the work of agitation 























ROOSEVELT SAYS HE IS “ HALF A SOUTHERNER.” 
But the halves have been so different. 


—Biggers in the Nashville Banner. 
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and education. There will be a larger and a stronger meeting next 
year. Ifthe meeting is forbidden in St. Petersburg it will take 
place in Moscow, Kieff, or in an open field if necessary. The 
movement will gather headway as time elapses. We have risked 
our liberties, and we will not retreat. 

“The law which makes agitation for a change in the form of 
government punishable with penal servitude is still in force. We 
are all amenable, but as long as Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski is Min- 
ister we know we are safe. If he falls we take our chances, altho 
we feel sure the Government would not dare to reverse the policy 
of liberalism which has received such an impetus since M. Plehve’s 
death. 

“The moment is propitious for concessions. The Government 
is in a difficult position and needs the support and sympathy of the 
people. 1 believe something at least will be granted. A free press 
would be the greatest step short of calling a national assembly, 
If only the primary ideas of the program are conceded, the rest 
will inevitably follow.” 


Our papers are seriously discussing the likelihood of revolution 
in the Czar’s perturbed empire. “Were the reactionary policy to 
triumph, there would be imminent danger of a revolution similar 
to the one by which despotism was overturned in France,” thinks 
the Denver Repudlican, for “ the taste of freedom which the peo- 
ple are now enjoying will make them all the more dissatisfied if the 
government returns to a policy of repression.” The New York 
World imagines the autocracy to be “in the position of a man who 
starts a boulder rolling down a mountain-side and then would like 
to stopit if hecould.” “ Russia is at last waking up,” believes the 
Brooklyn Standard Union, and while the proposed reforms “ may 
not come just now,” they must come some day, “if not by an im- 
perial ukase, then as the result of arevolution.” The Philadelphia 
Ledger thinks a great military disaster or a financial collapse might 
bring on the insurrection. The Pittsburg Dispatch, quoted above, 
remarks : 


“Tt is not to be expected that Russia will reproduce in detail the 
events of the French revolution. But it is interesting to note that 
the conflicting forces are the same, and that they tend to produce 
corresponding situations. Moreover, the world is beginning to 
suspect that one chief factor of the French revolution, namely, a 
weak, well-meaning monarch, pulled this way and that by progres- 
sive and reactionary advisers, has been reproduced in Russia at 
this juncture.” 


The New York Press thinks “ it may be that the spark of liberty 

















THE REAL SOLID SOUTH. 
—Biggers in the Nashville Banner. 
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PRINCE Mirsky—‘ I'll make him look like a new man!” 
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““ PEACE AT THIS STAGE OF THE GAME? PREPOSTEROUS!” 


—Evans in the Cleveland Leader. 


ACTIVITY ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT. 


has been lighted,” and we may see “a storming of the Bastile,an anticipation—but w 


assault on feudalism, and a reign of terror.” It observes: 


“The grievances recited by the memorial of the 
zemstvos are far more than the American colonies 
had when they adopted the declaration. Russia 
has as many and as sore wrongs as those that 
galled the French when the vacillating Louis con- 
sented to call the meeting that eventually plunged 
France in blood. The course of Czar Nicholas, 
so far, is not unlike the wabbly course that Louis 
followed. First he allowed the zemstvos to have 
official sanction. Then, at the last moment, he 
withdrew the official seal from the convention ; 
but he did not dare to suppress the meeting or 
its significant memorial. 

“The gravity of the situation confronting the 
Russian autocrat can only be imagined from what 
we are permitted to know, which is grave enough. 
It may be that the spark of liberty has been lighted. 
It is possible that the seeds sown by the Tolstois 
have taken root. Unless the story of the past is 
always an unsafe guide for the future, the Russian 
Empire has within it at this moment the teeming 
potentialities of a September massacre,a storm- 
ing of the Bastile, an assault on feudalism, and a 
reign of terror. It only remains to be seen whether 
the Czar and his bureaucracy will be strong enough 
to meet the people or strong enough to yield noth- 
ing and stand their ground from the start. Vacil- 
lation spells disaster.” 


Most of the revolutions that are predicted, how- 
ever, fail to come off. If a popular vote were 
taken in Russia to-morrow, thinks the Brooklyn 
Eagle,“ it is doubtful if a majority would desire 
a change,” for “after all, the great mass of the 
Russian people have yet to be stirred by the leaven 
of progress.” Indeed, observes the Boston 7ran- 
script, the very men who made up the zemstvo 
gathering are the ones who dread revolution and 
are now laboring to avert it. And the Springfield 
Republican says: 

_” Few things are more improbable than that Rus- 
Sia will suffer from a violent revolution in govern- 
ment, like that in France over acentury ago. True, 
there are writers and observers who press the par- 
allel between the two autocracies to that point—in 


—Shiras in the Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


hen one considers the comparative helplessness 


nowadays of undisciplined mobs or levies against governments in 
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BATTLE OF THE SHA-HO (OR SHAKHE RIVER). 


Drawn in Tokyo, October 27, by Margaret Emerson, from maps furnished by the Japanese War 
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the acquirement and use of the complicated modern material of war, 
a successful uprising or rebellion in a popular cause against the 
Russian autocracy seems beyond the range of probability. And so, 
if there is any basis of hope in Prince Mirski’s cautious liberalism, 
whose effects were so interestingly described in the Associated 
Press despatches from St. Petersburg Monday morning, the out- 
come will be orderly and evolutionary rather than violent and 
revolutionary. 

“That the Czar has been moved to call Prince Mirski to his side 
and to support his progressive policy is due, no doubt, largely to 
the complete failure of reaction and oppression under Plehve, who 
was murdered, to the growing difficulties of the government in 
peace and war, at home and abroad, and to the odium. almost 
world-wide, which envelops the Russian autocracy in Christen- 
dom and which the present war has strikingly revealed. It is not 
a fantastic idea that the Japanese are doing more to reform Russia 
than everything else in the world. In any event, whatever the 
cause, whatever the result, the Czar deserves credit in the minds 
of impartial people for not plunging to still further extremes of re- 
action after the assassination of Plehve. Instead, he did an act of 
high statesmanship in summoning a cautious and enlightened lib- 
eral like Prince Mirski to the great post of Minister of the Interior, 
and in allowing him to inaugurate a new domestic régime in Rus- 
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BUYING THE MASSACHUSETTS 
LEGISLATURE. 


HE Massachusetts newspapers do not seem to be greatly dis- 
turbed over Thomas W. Lawson’s allegations that “the 
Massachusetts legislature is bought and sold as are sausages and 
fish at the markets and wharves”; that the arch-corrupter is 
Henry M. Whitney, president of the Boston Chamber ot Com- 
merce and brother of the late William C. Whitney; and that, in 
comparison with the Whitney machine, “an average ‘ Tammany 
gang,’ a‘ Chicago combine,’ or a‘ St. Louis syndicate ’ would look 
like a broken-down snow-plow in August.” Many have been ac- 
customed to regard the Massachusetts legislature as “a model 
of what a state assembly should be,” as one paper remarks; and 
if Mr. Lawson’s charges are true, it is asked, what must our other 
legislatures be like ? The author of these charges, who has lived 
in Boston all his life, goes to the extent of specifying the particular 
rooms in Young’s hotel where the Whitney machine received the 
legislators, drove its bargains, and paid its bribes; and further, he 
relates in detail Whitney’s vain attempt in 1896 to buy a two-thirds 
vote to override a veto (vain because he could not meet the legis- 
lators’ demand for cash in advance), and hints at a story of murder 
or suicide that followed the failure. Whitney, it seems, had agreed 
to obtain a certain gas-company charter from the legislature, and 
was so sure of success that Mr. Lawson’s suspicions were aroused. 
The latter continues (in Everybody's Magazine): 

“I began at once a round of investigation among men who would 
talk frankly to me, and discovered that a most iniquitous condition 
existed. Massachusetts senators and representatives were not 
only bought and sold as sausages or fish are in the markets, but 
there existed a regular quotation schedule for their votes. Many 
of the prominent lawyers of the State were traffickers in legisla- 
tion, and earned large fees engineering the repeal of old laws and 
the passage of new ones. Agents of corporations nominated can- 
didates for office, and paid the expenses of their election in return 
for votes for a favorite measure and promises to ‘do business.’ 
The legislature was organized on the same basis; its executive 
officers were chosen because of their subservience to certain cor- 
poration leaders; committees were rigged to do a given thing and 
prevent other things from being done. Above all, I learned that 
the chance of a citizen of Massachusetts obtaining a charter from 
the legislature of his State, unless he had money-to put up for it, 
was about as good asa hobo’s of securing a diamond and ruby 
studded crown at Tiffany’s by explaining that he wanted it. In 
fact, the citizen’s request would be regarded by senators and rep- 
resentatives very much as Tiffany’s would take the hobo’s—as a 
joke first, then as an impertinence. 

“Right here I desire to say to my readers, and especially to all 
those hypocritical and ignorant people who, imagining any strong 
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statement expresses a strong prejudice, and not a fact, will cry; 
‘ He overstates! Heexaggerates!’ that in yearsafter, when I had 
full opportunity to study at close range the Massachusetts legis. 
lature, its workings and those who worked it, all the impressions | 
had received at this time were absolutely confirmed. I do not 
hesitate to say, then: 

“The Massachusetts legislature is bought and sold as are sau- 
sages and fish at the markets and wharves; that the largest, 
wealthiest, and most prominent corporations in New England, 
whose affairs are conducted by our most representative citizens, 
habitually corrupt the Massachusetts legislature, and the man of 
wealth among them who would enter protest against the iniquity 
would be looked on asa‘ class anarchist.’ I will go further and 
say that if in New England a man of the type of Folk, of Missouri, 
can be found who will give over six months to turning up the legis- 
lative and Boston municipal sod of the last ten years, who does 
not expose to the world a condition of rottenness more rotten than 
was ever before exhibited in any community in the civilized world, 
it will be because he has been suffocated by the stench of what he 
exhumes.” 

The Detroit Mews- 7ribune considers the Lawson charges cred- 
ible. It argues thus: 

“ Of course, a legislature, as such, can not be libeled; but the 
credibility of the Lawson attack on the high court of Massachu- 
setts must depend largely on the evidence of accuracy in the ac- 
companying and preceding assaults on the moral and legal stand- 
ing of the other objects of his wrath, and it must be said that the 
evidences in these cases strongly support the theory that he is merely 
detailing to the general public facts with which he became acquaint- 
ed through his business transactions with the parties assailed. 

“Mr. Lawson is many times a millionaire. At least such is the 
common belief among his countrymen, and it is certain that, in all 
the outward evidences of the possession of great wealth, he keeps 
pace with most of our modern Croesuses. A man’s possessions 
are not necessarily indicative of his veracity; but, under particular 
circumstances, they may become so. In this instance they are at 
least presumptive proof that he has not yet overstepped the bounds 
of what he is prepared to establish if hauled into court by any of 
the victims of his scathing and erratic pen. This is true because 
his financial responsibility is hardly to be questioned, and none of 
the money-bags who have been squirming under his lash can ex- 
cuse himself from bringing action against the offender on the 
ground that it would be impossible to recover anything like ade- 
quate damages. Moreover, there has been ample temptation to 
shut him off by proceedings under laws of criminal libel, if he has 
afforded his former associates any hopeful opportunity for such 
action. Month after month his revelations of criminal doings, ap- 
parently brought home to men of prominence and standing in the 
financial and social worlds, have been permitted to appear without 
the slightest public effort made to shut off this flood of disclosures. 
Up to date the general public has accepted Mr. Lawson’s literary 
efforts with a surprise mingled with incredulity. His continued 
immunity from interference or attempted punishment for statements 
of the most damning import directed against supposedly self- 
respecting men is beginning to influence many to the belief that 
those whom he attacks are in no position to reply.” 





THE PANAMA TEMPEST. 

HE State Department, says a Washington despatch, is not 
troubled in “ the slightest degree ” over the disturbances that 
recently threatened Panama, and which were brought to an end by 
the resignation of General Huertas from command of the army; 
but this attempted coup d'état is causing some uneasiness on the 
part of the anti-imperialist papers, which are now telling us of the 
new package of trouble we have acquired. “What with looking 
after its funds and preserving order, we come very near having the 
whole government on our hands, ” declares the Baltimore Herald; 
and the New York Zvening Post remarks: “ The truth is that we 
have christened a lot of chronic conspirators, and betrayers of con- 
spiracy, a‘ republic,’ and must now take the consequences. The 
ridiculous antics of the men whom we were but a few months ago 
acclaiming as heroes and patriots are indeed a laughing matter, 

but the laugh is distinctly at our expense.” 
The United States is under the obligation to preserve order on 
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From stereograph, copyrighted, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


GENERAL HUERTAS AND HIS ARMY. 


General Huertas, who has just been retired on a liberal pension, is described as being “ about the size of a twelve-year-old boy.” Many of the Panaman soldiers 
“are scarcely old or big enough to carry a gun without staggering under it. The recoil is likely to knock them over, so when fighting they brace themselves against a 
tree or lie flat upon the ground. In New York they would be arrested by the Gerry Society, and if they worked in the coal-mines of Pennsylvania or the cotton-mills 


of the South it would be a scandal.” 


the Isthmus, and under the canal treaty it may intervene in any 
part of the Panama republic to reestablish peace and constitutional 
order in the event of their being disturbed. So when General 
Huertas, who, it is said, “is about the size of a twelve-year-old 
boy,” demanded that President Amador make certain changes in 
the cabinet, under the threat of a revolution, the United States 
stepped in and turned the tables on the dissatisfied commander. 
United States Minister Barrett assured Amador that the United 
States would lend him assistance if necessary to cope with Huertas 
and his army of about two or three hundred men and boys. 
American marines were on the spot, and Amador with these as- 
surances forced Huertas to resign. The action of the United 
States is believed to settle the question of revolutions on the Isth- 
mus for all time. President Amador, it is now reported, will dis- 
solve the army and create in its stead a police force. 

A few of the Democratic papers believe that the United States 
will sooner or later annex the little nation. “For a while,” says 
the Savannah ews, ‘“‘the United States will hold up the infant re- 
public for the sake of appearances, but the conditions are bound 
to be such that, long before the canal is completed, it will be to 
the best interest of all parties for the United States to annex the 
infant republic.” The Washington /os¢ thinks that peace on the 
Isthmus will not last long. It says: 

“Students of Central American affairs will not readily believe 
that the trouble is all over because President Amador, backed by 
our warships and marines, has temporarily checked the demon- 
Stration by General Huertas and his army of 200. Our obser- 
vation of events and men in that part of the Western hemisphere 
inclines us to a contrary opinion. Revolution in that feverish land 
Is not so easily suppressed. The merest glance at the general's 
latest photograph gives one the impression of a very determined 
colored youth about twenty years old, very gaudily caparisoned, 
indeed, and at least five feet high. It is our privilege, also, to 
have some excellent snapshots of various detachments of his army. 
- . . Carefully considering all that has gone before, and then as 
carefully examining the pictures of the insurgents and their vete- 


ran leader, we feel moved to very pessimistic forecasts of the im- 
mediate future. Of course, there is nothing to prevent our Gov- 
ernment from reversing its attitude of a year ago and taking sides 
with the de facto authorities against the champions of human lib- 
erty. We have the ships and the soldiers, and consistency is a 
jewel only on occasion. But will that settle it on a sound and 
wholesome basis ?” 

The newspapers in general are gratified over the failure of the 
first “revolution ” in the little republic. ‘* The Panamanian swords,” 
says the Boston Hera/d, “will be turned into shovels and their 
spears into picks for canal-digging purposes.” “It is a most for- 


» 


tunate thing,” the Toledo B/ade remarks, “ for the future peace and 
quiet of Panama that this aspiring young revolutionist was checked 
so promptly and effectually. It is an object-lesson which will have 
a most discouraging effect upon other potential revolutionists in 
Panama.” 

Some dissatisfaction is being expressed in Panama over the 
canal treaty. The Panamans claim that the treaty was not what 
Panama had been Jed to expect, and that the provisions of the 
treaty have been strained by American officials to the breaking 
point without consideration for Panama and her interests. Secre- 
tary Taft was sent down to the Isthmus to try to fix up matters. 
These complaints lead the Detroit ews to say : 

“Even if the complaining Panamans were able to establish all 
the claims as to the President's arbitrary and unwarrantable inter- 
pretation of the treaty provisions as to the extent of American 
sovereignty in the canal strip, they would be likely to get very lit- 
tle sympathy in this country. At the worst, their wrongs are no 
more than they had ample reason to expect. The precedent for 
all the ills against which they protest was clearly contained in the 
strained interpretation of the treaty with Colombia, which Panama 
readily and greedily accepted and ratified. Being still smaller and 
weaker than the country from which they seceded, the Isthmians 
could hardly expect a more judicial construction of any agree- 
ments entered into with them than was accorded in the other 
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and methods whose precedents and parallels they joyfully condoned 
when their mother country was the sufferer, and their pretense of 
righteous indignation hardly arrives at the dignity of an honest 
protest. Knowing that their nominal national existence could 
never have been possible except for American guns, and that it 
must cease the moment those guns cease to sustain it, they can 
hardly make a respectable showing of oppression if the owner of 
the guns constitutes himself the sole expounder of the terms un- 
der which they are permitted to continue as a nation. This was 
inevitable. If they seriously imagined that Uncle Sam would be 
more tenderly considerate of their feelings and prejudices than it 
was of those of Colombia, they must have entertained a most 
childlike view of the motives and purposes which induced him to 
intervene on behalf of what they are pleased to call their independ- 
ence.” 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY AND ANNEXATION. 


FLURRY of talk during the last few days about reciprocity 
with Canada has been accompanied by a suggestion that 
closer trade relations will lead to annexation, and has been fol- 
lowed by assertions that there will be neither annexation nor re- 
ciprocity. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian premier, is repre- 
sented by a correspondent of the Boston 7yaunscript to be mildly 
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CONGRESS TAKING UP TARIFF REVISION. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Hera/ld. 


favorable to suggestions of a reciprocity that would remove duties 
from “all sorts of crops, coal, ores, fish and fish products, fruits, 
fowls, lumber, and various raw materials for manufacture.” Sena- 
tor Lodge says he favors a reciprocity treaty “which will prove 
advantageous to both countries,” but declines to tell what he 
thinks the details of such a treaty should be. The usual history 
of our attempts at reciprocity treaties has been that every one has 
favored the idea in the abstract, but when it comes down to the ac- 
tual reduction of duty on any particular article, such an outcry is 
raised by the interested parties that nothing isdone. The feeling 


in Canada is sketched thus by the Baltimore 4 merican : 


“Year after year Canada pleaded for reciprocity and sent to 
Washington delegations of distinguished statesmen, who met with 
scant courtesy, and this has never been forgiven. She was badly 
worsted, moreover, in the boundary controversy, and, all things 
being equal, she is not likely to agree to any terms that would be 
acceptable to the United States.” 


Alarm is felt in Great Britain, however, lest commercial re- 
ciprocity lead to political union. 
the New York Z7mes cables: 


The London correspondent of 


“Despatches received in London from the United States since 
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the Presidential election have aroused considerable anxiety in some 
quarters in regard to the future relations between Canada and the 
mother country. 

“It looks to many English statesmen as tho there were serious 
danger of closer commercial relations between Canada and the 
United States, which would result immediately in great damage to 
England’s colonial trade, and eventually, perhaps, in the disso- 
lytion of the political ties that unite England and her American 
NIV 5 i, ie Soe 

“Tt is possible that one effect of the agitation in the United 
States will be to scare the Britishers who now oppose Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s tariff scheme into support of it. Certainly the English 
people would regard the establishment of anything like a commer- 
cial union between the two American countries as a direct menace 
to the British Empire. 

“Ina mild form reciprocity between the two countries would not, 
per se, so alarm England as to suggest that the dismemberment of 
the empire had begun, but it is felt here that the Americans who 
demand reciprocity do not mean to stop at mild reciprocity, but 
want to get as near free trade as possible, and free trade between 
the United States and Canada, or anything approximating it, 
would, many Englishmen think, lead up to relations between those 
countries that could not exist while Canada continued to be a part 
of the British Empire.” 


The New York /ior/d speaks favorably of the reciprocity-an- 
nexation idea in the following editorial : 


“The political question involved is of infinitely more importance 
than any twopenriy commercial interests that may be concerned 
about maintaining a Chinese wall along the border. 

“If Canada is ever to become part of the United States it must 
be conquered through a commercial union. We have tried the ex- 
periment of starving the Dominion into submission, and have noth- 
ing to show for our pains except a feeling of increased hostility. 
Under the settled policy of retarding Canadian development we 
have been driving Canada into closer relations with Great Britain, 
which is precisely the thing that a wise statesmanship would have 
sought to prevent. 

‘Merely as a political proposition Canada should be dependent 
commercially on the United States, not on Great Britain. She 
should seek in New York and Boston, not in London, the money 
to develop her resources. She should find the market for her raw 
materials in the United States. She should rely chiefly on the 
United States for the things she can not make for herself... ... 

“By every consideration of geography, language, institutions, 
and blood, the people of the United States and Canada are one. 
Unwise American statesmanship alone is responsible for the fact 
that an unfriendly nation has been developing to the northward. 
The correction of some of these blunders is of more consequence 
to this country than even an excessive protection of the Massachu- 
setts codfish industry, but we should hardly expect the Podges in 
Congress to see it. They can never see the woods for the trees.” 


The first step—reciprocity—is yet to be taken, however, and 
some think it will be a long time before it is taken. An influential 
Canadian business man who is visiting in Washington said to a 


Tribune correspondent the other day : 


‘In Canada we hear the echoes of the reciprocity talk going on 
in Boston and some other parts of the United States, and we sim- 
ply laugh. It is very fine for Mr. Foss and others of your promi- 
nent statesmen to shout for reciprocity with Canada, but who in- 
formed them that the Dominion was herself in any humor to 
reciprocate ? 

“It strikes me that this is a case where it takes two to make & 
bargain. We have adopted the same protective system that you 
have in the United States, only not quite so extreme, with the 
same good results, and we are going to adhere to that policy. I 
do not mean that there are not some trade agreements with the 
States we would not be willing to make. I think Canadians gen- 
erally would be glad of a removal of duties on wheat and other 
cereals and on livestock. If the taxon these products of the farm 
were abolished it would be a good thing for the people on both 
sides of the line, but this could hardly be expected. 

“ As a matter of fact, Canada has been enormously benefited by 
the protective principle and isn’t going to surrender it. To con- 


clude a reciprocity agreement with the United States would simply 
It would put us 


mean the ruin of all of our flourishing industries. 
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in the same condition in which England finds itself to-day, a dump- 
ing ground for the products of othercountries. Nobody in Canada 
wants this, and hence, while your New Englanders can go blithely 
on in their plausible arguments for reciprocity, we are content to 
stand pat and wonder how it would profit them if they should con- 
vert the whole Yankee nation to their views.” 





YANKEE THRIFT. 


HERE could be no better evidence than this of the thrift of 
the American people. The great majority of depositors 
in savings banks are men and women in moderate circumstances, 
and the fact that there are so many such depositors, and that the 
deposits are so large, proves that, while the rich have been growing 
richer, the poor have also been growing richer.” Thus the Rich- 
mond Zimes-Dispatch comments upon the recent bulletin of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor giving an interesting com- 
parative statement of savings-bank deposits in various countries. 
According to this bulletin, the total deposits in all savings banks 
in the world aggregate more than $10,500,000,000, with 82,640,000 
depositors. The United States leads all the other nations with 
total deposits amounting to $3,0G0,000,000. Germany is second 
with $2,274,000,000, and the United Kingdom comes third with 
total deposits of only $966,854,000. Roumania is last with deposits 
of $7,460,000. In the average deposit, the United States is far 
ahead. We have an average of $418 per depositor, and the nearest 
country (Canada) has an average of $289. Hungary is third with 
251, Germany has $147, the United Kingdom $87, and France $75. 
Japan finishes up the list with an average deposit of $5.50. Sev- 
eral countries have a larger amount on deposit per inhabitant than 
the United States. Denmark leads with the high average of 
$96.41. Switzerland is second with $62.47,and New Zealand is 
third with $49.61. In Australia the average per inhabitant is 
$43.47; in Germany $39.98, and in Norway $39.94. Then comes the 
United States with $37.48. The lowest average per inhabitant in 
any country considered is in India, where it is but 15 cents. Ger- 
many has more depositors than any other country, its total being 
25,432,211, or about 1 in 4 of the people. France is second with 
11,298,474; the United Kingdom is third, with 11,093,469; and 
Japan comes next with 7,467,452 depositors. The United States 
is fifth with 7,305,443 depositors, or about 1 in 10 of the people. 
Russia has only 4,950,607 depositors. The figures used in arriving 
at the grand totals cover 770,000,000, or about half the population 
of the world. The following table, giving figures from the various 
countries, is taken from the report: 
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Countries ae Total Deposits. Deposit. “nbbitant. 
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* Not included in the total. 
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“The report shows,” says the Chicago Record-Herald, “that 
we are a wealthy people, but it does not show that we are a saving 
people.” The Springfield Repud/ican remarks similarly : 


“The number of depositors in the United States amounts to less 
than a tenth of the total population, while in Great Britain it is 
over a fourth of the total population, in France nearly a third, and 
Switzerland over a third. This might seem to indicate that our 
people are less given to saving than those of most other commer- 
cial countries, and that is probably true; but the newness of the 
country and lack of secure facilities for harboring savings in many 
of the States are to be taken into consideration. ...... 

“These savings-bank figures do not necessarily show forth the 
relative thriftiness of the various peoples. As the bureau of sta- 
tistics points out, amounts on deposit in banks by no means repre- 
sent the only savings of a nation. One people may be more given 
than another to individual investment of small hoardings. The 
French are notoriously thrifty, but they are much given to inde- 
pendent investment, as in Panama Canal stock; and it is stated 
that the recent investments of the French people in Russian public 
bonds far exceed the total deposits in national savings institutions. 
This is why the bank deposits per capita for one of the most sav- 
ing people in the world fall below those of several other countries 
in the table. 

“This practise of small individual investment in government 
stock or the securities of private corporations does not largely ob- 
tain in the United States, it must be admitted; and thus the con- 
clusion is further enforced that we are not a very thrifty people. 
* Easy comes, easy goes,’—such seems to be the truth regarding 
the American people in relation to money. The‘ savings habit,’ 
especially outside of the older States, is poorly developed among 
us, and it is a question to be seriously considered whether a more 
general diffusion of savings facilities throughout the country, as by 
means of postal savings-banks, might not have an important influ- 
ence toward improving this habit.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE shipping on Salt River is a little crowded these days, but the weather is 
good and the pilots all amiable.—Mr. Bryan’s Commoner. 


THE new Jap loan is a complete success. Almest any loan is regarded as a 
complete success by the fellow who gets it.— The At/anta Journal. 


In order to comply with the fitness of things Boston should remove the sacred 
codfish from the Capitol and hang up a sole.— The Chicago Record-Herald. 


SPANIARDS are flocking to the United States. Judging from the way we 
licked them, they think we must be good people to know.— The Chicago News. 


THE election of Shoemaker Douglas to be chief executive of Massachusetts 
seems to verify the prophecy that the last shall be first.— The Kansas City Star. 


WE are all now able to see the utter baselessness of the rumor that Mr. Parker 
was going to make the Hon. D. B. Hill secretary of state— The Newark News. 


SEMIOFFICIAL returns show that the next House will be made up of 251 Repub- 
licans, John Sharp Williams, and 134 innocent bystanders.— Zhe Chicago News. 


THE Prohibitionists succeeded in carrying one precinct in Louisville. No won- 
der Colonel Watterson feels that all is lost save hope.— The Jacksonville Times- 
Union. 


AN exultant Corregan Socialist telegraphs to the New York Weekly People 
from Fulton, Ky.: “ Four votes are recorded here for Corregan and Cox. Deds 
gets but three!” 


THE LITERARY DiGEstT spells Admiral Rojestvensky’s name “ Rozhdestven- 
sky.” This makes the North Sea incident even more serious tha‘: at first 
thought.— The Pathfinder, Washington. 


DEMOCRACY lost five States between 1896 and 1goo, and five between 1900 and 
1904. At the like rate there will be in 1912 only Georgia and Texas left to uphold 
the flag.— The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.). 


SomE of our Democratic exchanges are felicitating the party that there was 
“nosurrender.” There was indeed no surrender. The Republicans just captured 
us without even asking us to surrender.— The Atlanta Journal (Dem.). 


Ir is encouraging to learn from the Society of Naval Architects that America 
is building one merchant vessel. As it is of “ moderate size” there is reason to 
believe that our navy will be strong enough to protect it against everything but 
Congress.— The New York American. 


THE Novoye Vremya,commenting on Mr. Brodrick’s recent speech, says: “ To 
his declaration that the Indian army was prepared, Russia can reply: ‘ We also 
are ready.” Both countries have clearly demonstrated their readiness—one in 
South Africa, the other in the Far East.—F'ree Russia, London. 


THE New York Times recently indulged in some gentle raillery at the poor 
literary taste of John D. Rockefeller, who had expressed his admiration for the 
“beautiful little lines” beginning: ‘ There is so much bad in the best of us.” 
“Our own regard for poetry of that sort,” said The Times,“ is not especially 
high.” It now turns out that the lines were written bya man named Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE FUTURE OF THE WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


“YREVIOUSLY to his death, Julian Ralph, who had just con- 
cluded a brilliant campaign of newspaper service in the An- 
glo-Boer war, made the remark: “ This is the last war in which 
there will be war correspondents with the armies in the field.” 
His words are echoed by Frederic W. Unger, himself a corre- 
spondent, with the comment: “To-day the war reporter alone sur- 
vives.” Mr. Unger says further (in Zhe Booklover’s Magazine, 
December): 


“One of the most interesting questions suggested by the great 
struggle now in progress in the East is the future of the war corre- 
spondent. Viewed from his own standpoint, the position of the 
correspondent is serious. Denied employment by the military 
authorities of both Japan and Russia, he is in danger of being 
laughed out of existence. It is certain that the efforts of the con- 
tending nations to preserve secrecy within the field of military 
operations have been very generally approved by the English- 
speaking public. The war correspondent, on his knees before the 
officials at Tokyo or St. Petersburg, has received scant sympathy. 
Even the paragraphers of his own journal treat his discomfiture 
lightly. The controversy is generally looked upon as a purely per- 
sonal matter between the correspondent and the respective war 
offices. But this view of the case overlooks the fact that the gen- 


eral public has a very vital interest in the future of the war corre- 
spondent.” 


The correspondent of earlier wars,as Mr. Unger goes on to 
point out, was a man of official standing—ranking usually as a 
commissioned officer. Furthermore: 


“He had a status—largely determined by his personality—com- 
parable with the army rank of colonel. He enjoyed exceptional 
advantages and was often in the confidence of the commanding 
officers. Neither confidence nor advantage was ever abused. He 
was discreet, gentlemanly, and able—a master of his craft. Archi- 
bald Forbes, Julian Ralph, Bennett Burleigh, Frederic Villiers, 
Melton Prior, and G. W. Steevens occur to the reader immediate- 
ly as examples of this type. With pencil, with brush, he pictured 
the truth for the millions to ponder. He was the public’s official 
representative. His mission was to furnish news, but never ‘ in- 
formation’ in the military sense of information that could help the 
enemy. His brothers in privilege were the military attachés of the 
foreign governments. His position was an acknowledgment of the 
rights of the public—who paid the bills—especially of the right to 
know the truth of military blunders and of inefficiency in the hours 
of disaster, and to censure or praise where censure or praise was 
due. He was the brake upon the possible excess or abuse of mili- 
tary authority. His hand bestowed the laurel wreaths of fame. 
By his acts he justified his prerogatives. 

“Then came modern, fevered journalism, with the war reporter 
supplementing the correspondent’s work in a frenzied effort to 
leave no scrap of news unpublished. Privileges and confidences, 
which were extended to a class, were abused and betrayed by in- 
dividuals. Military wrath was aroused; public irritation and im- 
patience followed. . . . The fault lies, first, with the newspaper 
proprietors; second, with the public that supports them. Of gov- 
ernments and of commanders in the field we can expect nothing. 
The future of the war correspondent, if the type is to have a future, 
depends upon the employers’ recognition of military exigencies and 
upon the public’s demand for descriptive writing of a high order.” 


During the Boer war, Mr. Unger relates, Lord Roberts gave cer- 
tain privileges to a few picked correspondents. They were per- 
mitted to go and come as they pleased, to write what they liked 
without censorship, to cable, subject to censorship, such despatch- 
es as dealt with events that had already happened; and they were 
put on their honor to abide by the regulations. “It seems to me,” 
says Mr. Unger, “ that Lord Roberts has given the world the basal 
principle of the correct regulation of war correspondence, despite 
the admitted fact that, in practise, his regulations proved inade- 
quate to prevent some valuable information from filtering back to 
Pretoria via St. Petersburg, Paris, and Berlin. This principle is: 
a free hand given to a limited number of correspondents worthy of 
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being put on their honor, and the uncensored publication ot ther 
mail matter within a month or more after it is written.” Mr. Up- 
ger concludes: 


“In devising a system of war correspondence, it is necessary to 
keep in mind two essentials: first, the right of the public to know 
how a war is conducted; and second, the right of the military 
authorities to conceal certain preparations, movements, and at 
times even results. To reconcile these apparently conflicting ne- 
cessities may be difficult, but it is essential to try todo so. I be- 
lieve that the solution of the difficulty lies in a development of the 
plan of Lord Roberts. The first step is to provide for the regis- 
tration of correspondents. In times of peace the war department 
should receive applications for correspondents’ licenses, and, after 
fully satisfying themselves regarding the applicants’ qualifications, 
the examining officials should place the names of those found 
worthy upon an approved list. When occasion arises, correspond- 
ents can then be selected from a body of men of proved ability 
and assured character. 

“The men thus chosen should be given the full privileges of the 
front and allowed to write as they ch». se. Their material should 
be sealed and committed to the military authorities, to be de- 
spatched when these officials see fit... . 

“This plan would commend itself to the military authorities, be- 
cause it would limit strictly the number of correspondents. .. . 

“From the viewpoint of the man in the field I know the release 
from slavery to the wire’s end would be most welcome. I have 
discussed this subject with many of the best known correspondents, 
They all envy the artist who sends his copy by mail, who is free to 
roam miles away from the military base from which the cable- 
grams must be forwarded... . 

“In operation, the plan I have proposed would insure the em- 
ployment of men of a higher type than many who have been in the 
field in recent wars, and whose abuse of privileges has brought the 
profession intodisrepute. There would be a return to the old-time 
descriptive correspondent, whose letters were real contributions to 
literature. Only those men who could do work of the highest order 
would warrant the expense of employment under circumstances 
which would prevent publication of their observations until a 
month after actual events. In fact, the ‘ covering’ of a war by 
special representatives might even pass from the great dailies to 
the weekly or monthly magazines, with advantage to all con- 
cerned,” 





THE YOUNG WRITER’S FREEDOM OF 
EXPRESSION. 


Ks HERE is nothing like freedom of expression,” says Mr. 

Robert Bridges, “to develop a writer, ¢f he has it in him.” 
On the other hand, he avers, “there is nothing so deadly to the 
writer of creative power as a too early development of the critical 
faculty.” An application of these generalizations to the specific 
case of American authors leads Mr. Bridges to the conclusion that 
“the directness and freedom from self-consciousness of the writers 
from the Middle West” is largely due to the fact that “ they are 
not afraid to let themselves go, and they are not overpowered by 
thinking all the time how Lowell or Hawthorne or Emerson would 
have done if they had let themselves go.” Mr. Bridges continues 
(in Collier's Weekly, November 12): 


“The editors of Western newspapers have had a lot to do with 
the development of Western writers. Most newspapers in the 
East have a bunch of traditions that must be preserved, and a 
corps of responsible editors whose business it is to preserve these 
traditions. I do not believe that there is an old-established news- 
paper in the East that would have given Eugene Field, or Riley, 
or Ade, or Dooley, or William Allen White, a chance to let him- 
self go. There would have been a capable but conventional 
managing editor in each office to run his pencil through their spon- 
taneous humor and to squelch the young man by saying, ‘ 7hé 
Stardust never prints this kind of thing.’ 

“The paragraphs that Field used to put day after day in his col- 
umn of ‘Sharps and Flats’ in Chicago would have been ‘ edited’ 
to pieces in almost every newspaper office in the East. Much of 
it was undignified and unliterary—but it was Field. And the free- 
dom he had, developed his fancy and his power of expression so 
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MADAME SEMBRICH. 


that every now and then he hit the bull’s- 
eye and made the bell ring. Then the 
Eastern papers would copy the gem, and 
try to hire Field permanently at a high 
salary. The Chicago papers have always 








MADAME NORDICA 


lished ‘ Letters to an American Family,’ 
you have another revelation of the kind of 
man he was—sensitive, affectionate, blurt- 
ing out his pleasure like a big boy, and 
moaning a little when he was hurt to get 





been willing to print considerable chaff if 
thereby they could get a grain of good 
wheat now and then....... 
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MADAME EMMA EAMES, 


petting and sympathy. When he got it, 
he smiled like a spoiled child. And it is 


precisely because he always let himself go 
“A really fertile creative mind has got NEW PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS 


to produce—wheat and tares, flowers and 
weeds—all springing from a rich soil. 
Contrary to the general belief, there is nothing so deadly to the 
writer of creative power as a too early development of the critical 
faculty. That is why the young man who is always conscious of 
Lowell and Emerson looking over his shoulder never is original. 

“Imagine Kipling serving his newspaper apprenticeship in the 
office of The Evening Post! WHenever would have been permitted 
to publish a single‘ Departmental Ditty ’ in even the newspaper waif 
column ; and as for Mrs. Hauksbee and Mulvaney, they would have 
been spurned from the Saturday supplement as vulgar. But Kipling 
had a free goon his little paper in India and he found himself. 
No doubt, judicious editing in those days might have rid him 
of some freaks of style that still persist, but it would probably 
have squelched Kipling. The trouble is that most editors have 
conventional minds. (Mr. Dana did not, and his newspaper de- 
veloped more original writers than any other—and that tradition 
still persists among his disciples. He would have edited the truck 
out of Field’s column, but he never would have allowed a single 
good thing to escape. ) 

“ Of course, editors have their uses. What is good for the wri- 
ter may be bad for the public. The people who buy a periodical 
have a right to expect a certain kind of thing in it. The editor is 
the wire screen with just the right-sized mesh for his constituency. 
But lucky is the writer of really prolific mind who strikes an editor 
with very large meshes. This applies to the one writer in ten 
thousand who has the real stuff 


OPERA SINGERS. 


that his writings have the undying charm 
of his personality. 

“Suppression never made a great wri- 
ter. The man of little books 1s apt to be a little man.” 
OPENING OF THE GRAND OPERA SEASON IN 

NEW YORK. 

HE opening of the season of grand opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House took place on November 21, and is declared 
to have been “an auspicious one in every way, brilliant in all that 
New York opulence and love of luxury could make it.” The opera 
was Verdi's “ Aida,” and, according to 7he Evening Post,“ there 
could hardly have been more excitement over Verdi’s Egyptian op- 
era when it had its first performance at Cairo on December 24, 1871,” 

than there was on the present occasion. Zhe Times comments: 

“The house was filled with an enormous gathering, lovers of 
music and devotees of fashion. Seats and standing room were oc- 
cupied to their fullest capacity, and the atmosphere that prevailed 
was ohe of highly wrought expectancy. First-night audiences, or, 
indeed, any audiences at the opera, are not notably enthusiastic ; 
yet there was enthusiasm in plenty. 

“The auditorium itself never seemed so sumptuous or so fitting 
a background for the glittering company that peoples it during the 
weeks of the opera season. The scheme of elaborate decoration, 
only partially carried through last year, has now been completed, 
with the ceiling showing the 





inhim. Therestof them ought 
to be restrained, and that is 
where the small-meshed editor 
is a public benefactor. 

“How much there is of 
Thackeray up to‘ Vanity Fair’ 
that a small-mesh would have 
thrown on the dump! The 
great thing was that he was not 
giving them just Punch stuff or 
Standard stuff—but he gave 
them Thackeray, freely, spon- 
taneously pouring out his per- 
sonality, with no thought of a 














same treatment in color and 
design as that which gave the 
house last season so rich and 
festal anappear ance, with its 
glowing tones of dull gold and 
deepred...... 

“For the decoration of the 
occasion ‘ Aida’ offered all the 
advantages that could be im- 
agined, and clearly Mr. Conried 
put forward his bravest endeav- 
Ore Mit es. 

“There was Mr. Caruso, in- 














critical club hanging over him. 
If you read his recently pub- 


CONDUCTORS HERTZ, FRANKO, AND VIGNA IN CARICATURE. 


tended to be again,as he was last 
season, the object of discrimi- 
—Viafora in the New York Zimes. nating and undiscriminating 
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admiration on the part of lovers of a fine Italian voice used with 
much skill, and on the part of the devotees of tenors.. There was 
Mme. Eames, returning to her place in this public’s esteem after 
her absence of a year. 

“There was Miss Edyth Walker of the beautiful voice, in the 
part which with least question she made her own last season. 
There were Mr. Scotti and Mr. Plangon in parts of which they 
have long been the finest exemplars known to this public. And, 
finally, there was the temperamental conductor, Mr. Arturo Vigna, 
whose Italian blood leaped and coursed so vehemently through the 
operas of his compatriots as he conducted them last season. 

“The performance was in most respects a fine one, such as has 
been many times witnessed at the Opera House. More stress, 
perhaps, was laid upon the glittering sonorities and the swelling 
climaxes which Verdi so delighted in and which he so plentifully 
bestowed in ‘ Aida,’ than upon some of the subtler elements of the 
score; but it was all superbly effective.” 

Mr. Conried announces that almost all the operas heard in New 
York during recent years will be produced this winter. The novel- 
ties are to be Ponchielli’s * La Gioconda” and Richard Strauss’s 


, 


“Die Fledermaus”; and entirely new scenery and costumeg@hj 
been provided for “ Die Meistersinger,” “ Aida,” “ Carmen, and 
“Lucretia Borgia.” Five new singers have been engaged—Marie 
di Macchi, Bertha Alten, Heinrich Knote, Eugenio Giraldoni, 
and Francesco Nuibo—and Mme. Senger-Bettaque returns after 
an absence of sixteen years. The conductors this season are Mr. 
Nahan Franko, for several years concert-master of the orchestra ; 
Mr. Alfred Hertz and Mr. Arturo Vigna. 


most of the German operas, and Mr. Vigna most of the I talian. 


Mr. Hertz is conducting 





SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM AS “DAVID 
GARRICK.” 


*IR CHARLES WYNDHAM, who is now impersonating 

“ David Garrick” at the Lyceum Theater, New York, is re- 
garded as the foremost exponent of light comedy on the English- 
speaking stage. It is fifteen years since he was last seen in Ameri- 
ca, and his reappearance at this time elicits expressions of cordial 
greeting from the metropolitan critics. “Sir Charles plays with 
all his old-time grace,” says Zhe Times, “and his voice has all its 
Mr. Winter, of Zhe 


old charm.” Tribune, 
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of sentiment and could not express pathos at all, his assumption 
of it was graceful, humorous, and effective. The elder Salvini 
acted it, in Italian, and, as somebody said of John Kemble as 
Don Felix, was‘ about as cheerful as a hearse in a snow-storm’ 
—tho certainly he did touch a sympathetic chord, in subtly show- 
ing»the <actor’s| misery when compelled to disgrace himself in 
the presence of the woman who loves him. No one, however, 
until Mr. Wyndham adopted it, had made this character the 
perfect emblem of the accomplished actor, the ideal gentleman, 
the self-sacrificing lover, the radically, profoundly, absolutely 
good man—a thing difficult to do, and not possible through 
mere imitation....... The feeling is not ostentatious. There 
is no effusion about it. The pathos is deep and true; and 
it would be difficult to praise too highly this superb comedian’s 
intense, true, delicate, and lovely bearing, throughout the whole 
of the passage in which the actor counsels the daughter to be 
true to her father and her duty. Robertson’s fine genius as a 
dramatist (abundantly shown in ‘ Caste,’ ‘Ours,’ ‘Home,’ and 
‘Society,’ as well as in ‘ David Garrick’) was unmistakably 
molded and guided by the influence of Thackeray; and Mr. 
Wyndham’s mind and temperament have taken bias and color 


@.\.feem-that same great master of humor and pathos, that same great 


fountain-head of truth.” 





GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE POETRY OF 
ENGLAND. 


. NGLISH Poetry and English History” is the subject of an 
interesting and exhaustive paper (American Historical 
Review, October) by Prof. Goldwin Smith, of Toronto, in which 
that versatile historian, politician, and essayist endeavors to trace 
“the indications of English sentiment and character at successive 
epochs of the national history finding their expression in poetry.” 
With a preliminary definition of poetry as the supreme expres- 
sion of sentiment in verse—“ music of the mind connected with the 
music of the voice and ear”—the writer attacks his theme: 


“Chaucer is the first English poet. He was preceded at least 
only by some faint awakenings of poetic life. It was in Anglo- 
Saxon that the Englishman before the Conquest chanted his song 
of battle with the Dane. It was in French that the troubadour or 
the /rouvére relieved the dulness, when there was no fighting or 
hunting, in the lonely Norman hold. French was the language of 
the Plantagenets, even of Edward I., that 





comments: 


“ This delightful style of acting—a style that 
blends buoyancy and grace of manner with 
unobtrusive feeling and delicate sentiment— 
seems to have been represented, on the early 
stage, by such actors as Wilks, Kynaston, and 
Woodward; in a later period by Elliston and 
Charles Kemble; and, within the last fifty 
years, it notably was exemplified by Charles 
Mathews and Lester Wallack. The vital at- 
tributes of ‘it are feeling held in perfect con- 
trol, graceful alacrity of movement, and au- 
thoritative elegance of manner. Mr.Wyndham 
is a conspicuous representative of it now, and 
his admirably picturesque and sympathetic 
impersonation of David Garrick presents an 
impressive example of its excellence. 

“The play is known to the dramatic audi- 
ence, all over the civilized world. In Germany 
it exists as ‘ Doctor Robin ’—and, probably, 
it was from the German play that Robertson 
derived the impulse to construct his much 
better comedy ; tho, indeed, it has been said 
that he founded it on an alleged incident of 
Garrick’s love affair with Mlle. Violette, after- 
ward Mrs. Garrick—the actor, as the story 
goes, having promised his friend, the Cou 
of Burlington, to cure Viclette of her 








truly English king. At last the English lan- 
guage rose from its serfdom shattered, adul- 
terated, deprived of its inflections, its cog- 
nates, and its power of forming compound 
words, unsuited for philosophy or science, the 
terms for which it has to borrow from the 
Greek, but rich, apt for general literature, for 
eloquence, for song. Chaucer is the most 
joyous of poets. His strain is glad as that of 
the skylark which soars from the dewy mead 
to pour forth its joyance in the fresh morning 
air. He is at the same time thoroughly 
redolent of his age. In the Knight of the 
‘ Prologue’ and in the tale of ‘ Palamon and 
Arcite’ we have that fantastic outburst of a 
posthumous and artificial chivalry of which 
Froissart is the chronicler.” 


The “glorious filibustering ” of Edward III. 
and of Henry V., during the succeeding age, 
is held to have been unpropitious to poetry 
and all gentle arts; but “clear enough is the 
connection between the springtide of national 
life in the Elizabethan era and the outburst 
of intellectual activity, of poetry generally, 
and especially of the drama.” 
again: 


To quote 








forhim. In France it is designated‘ S 
Many actors have played Garrick. Thegelder 
Sothern kept»it in his repertory to the last, 


and, but that he was artificial in she expression _ years. 


SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM, 


The well-known English actor, who is visit- 
ing this country after an absence of fifteen 


“The next great poem after Chaucer is 
Spenser’s ‘ Faérie Queene,’ and it is intimate- 
ly connected with English history. It pre- 
sents in allegory the struggle of Protestantism, 
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headed by England, with Catholicism, and embodies that new 
Protestant chivalry which arose in place of the chivalry of the 
Middle Ages, of which Sir Philip Sydney was the model knight, 
and of which perhaps we see the lingering trace in Fairfax, the 
general of the Commonwealth, a kinsman of the Fairfax who 
translated Tasso.” 


Shakespeare is declared to have been “ too thoroughly dramatic 
to reflect the controversies of his time.” Like all those about 
him, “he is Royalist, conforms to court sentiment, and pays his 
homage to the Virgin Queen.” Probably “he pays it also to her 
learned successor under the name of ‘ Prospero’ in ‘ The Tem- 
pest.’” Professor Smith continues: 


“ Shakespeare, tho peerless, was not alone; perhaps he would 
not even have been peerless had Marlowe lived and worked, for in 
the last scenes of ‘ Faust’ and ‘ Edward I1.’ Marlowe rises to the 
Shakespearian height. The thoroughly national and popular char- 
acter of the English drama is emphasized by contrast with the 
court drama of France. Unfortunately, it also shows itself in 
occasional adaptations to coarse tastes from which the divine 
Shakespeare is not free.” : 


The intimate connection of literary life with the life of action 
and adventure which marks the Elizabethan era is especially 
prominent in the works of Sydney and Raleigh. The Laudian re- 
action had its religious poets, George Herbert and Vaughan ; and 
the political side of this reaction produced the Cavalier poetry of 
Lovelace and Montrose. On the Puritan side came Milton, 
“greater than all the Laudians and Cavaliers.” Of Milton’s work 
we read : 


“Nothing else in poetry equals the sublimity of the first six 
books of ‘.Paradise Lost.’ Their weak point is theological, not 
poetic. . . . The most classic things in our language are the ‘ Co- 
mus’ and the “Samson Agonistes’; but ‘ Paradise Lost’ and 
‘ Paradise Regained’ are also cast in a classical mold.” 


The Royalist counterblast to “ Paradise Lost” was Butler’s 
“Hudibras,” “a very poor travesty in verse of ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
with a Presbyterian Roundhead in place of the Don.” The next 
great literary product of political strife was the “Absalom and 
Achitophel” of Dryden, “about the best political satire ever writ- 
ten.” After that we come to the poetry of Pope, “the most con- 
summate artificer of all.” “ Nothing in its way,” says Professor 
Smith, “excels ‘ The Rape of the Lock,’ or indeed in its way the 
translation of the ‘ Iliad,’ little Homeric as the translation is.” 
Pope was one of the harbingers of a wave of skepticism and of 
democracy which was destined to sweep through Europe. In 
Gray and Collins “we feel the growing influence of sentiment, 
which is one, tho the mildest, of the premonitory signs of change.” 
In Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village” the social sentiment is mildly 
democratic. Professor Smith goes on to say: 


“If England had any counterpart to Rousseau, it was in Cowper, 
through whose ‘ Table-Talk,’ with its companion essays in verse, 
there runs a mild vein of social revolution. Nor did Cowper look 
with dismay or horror on the early stages of the Revolution in 
France. He speaks very calmly of the storming of the Bastile. 


He avowed a distant sympathy with Burns, whose democratic 
sentiment, 
A man’s a man for a’ that, 


has been not the least of the sources of his immense popularity, 
tho by his own confession he was willing to go to the West Indies 
as a slave-driver. Wemay recognize Burnsas one of the foremost 
in the second class of poets, unsurpassed in his own line, without 
allowing ourselves to have his character thrust upon our sympathy. 
The union of high poetic sensibility with what is low in character 
has been seen not in Burns only, but in Byron, in Edgar Poe, and 
in many others. If we are to pay homage to such a character as 
that of Burns because he was a great Scotch poet, why should 


we not pay it to that paragon of pure-minded and noble-hearted 
gentlemen, Walter Scott ?” 


Poetic natures, such as those of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey, were fired with enthusiasm and hope by the early stages 
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of the French Revolution. In Coleridge, “the great Pantisocrat,” 
the recoil seems to have come first. Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tom 
Moore, are mentioned 
as men of kindred tem- 
perament, tho Byron 
was “perhaps more 
European than Eng- 
lish.” Of Byron we 
read further : 





“As an Englishman 
Byron was not a politi- 
cal revolutionist—in 
fact he always remained 
an aristocrat; but he 
was a social iconoclast. 
His great work, as his 
admirers probably say 
with truth, is ‘ Don 
Juan,’ with its affected 
cynicism and unaffected 
lubricity. Macaulay 
sneers at British moral- 
ity for its condemnation 
of Byron. British mor- 
ality may be prudish, 
fitful, and sometimes 
hollow. But it has 


PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, OF TORONTO, 
“ Neither in England nor anywhere else,” he 
: says, “does there appear to be a great ay 
guarded the family and . — paren 


Is science killing poetic feeling ?” 
all that depends there- 


on, as Byron had good reason to know. Italian morality, however 
poetic, did not.” 
Shelley is characterized thus: 


“A revolutionist Shelley was with a vengeance in every line, re- 
ligious, political, social, moral, matrimonial, and even dietetic, 
wanting us to be vegetarians and marry our sisters. He was in 
fact an anarchist, tho as far as possible from being a dynamiter ; 
resembling the gentle Kropotkin of our day, who believes that we 
should all be good and happy if we would only do away with the 
police. .. . He is not the first of poets in mental power, but 
he is, it seems to me, the most purely and intensely poetic.” 


Professor Smith closes his paper with a consideration of the 
poets of our own time: 


“The names of Aubrey de Vere and Frederick Taber on one 
side, those of Swinburne and Mrs. Barrett Browning on the other, 
show that English poetry has been lending its lyre to the expres- 
sion of all the different sentiments, ecclesiastical, political, and 
social, of an age full of life and conflict. But the connection is 
rather with European than with English history. Matthew Amold 
is the arch-connoisseur and general censor, appreciating all va- 
rieties and regulating them by his taste rather than connecting 
himself with anything national or special, unless it be the spirit of 
free thought which was consuming England in his day. His 
poetry is simply high art. Of Browning | fear to speak. His 
characteristic poems.do not give me pleasure of that sort which it 
is supposed to be the special function of poetry to give. He isa 
philosopher in verse with Browning societies to interpret his phi- 
losophy. He, again, symbolizes the general tendencies of an age, 
rather than any special period or phase of English history. 

“We seem now to have come to a break in the life of poetry in 
England and elsewhere ; let us hope not to its close. There are 
good writers, Mr. Watson, for example. Swinburne with his revo- 
lutionary fervor is still with us. Edwin Arnold with his singular 
command of luscious language has only just left us. But neither 
in England nor anywhere else does there appear to be a great poet. 
Imagination has taken refuge in the novels, of which there is a 
deluge, tho among them, George Eliot in her peculiar line ex- 
cepted, there is not the rival of Miss Austen, Walter Scott, 
Thackeray, or Dickens. The phenomenon appears to be common 
to Europe in general. Is science killing poetic feeling ? Darwin 
owns that he had entirely lost all taste for poetry, and not only for 
poetry but for anything esthetic. Yet Tennyson seems to have 
shown that science itself has a sentiment of its own and one ca- 
pable of poetic presentation. Ours is manifestly an age of transi- 
tion. Of what it is the precursor an old man is not likely to see.” 


5 5 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


A FLYING-MACHINE WITH REAL FEATHERS. 


A N aerial sailing-craft, chiefly remarkable for the fact that its 

inventor has so closely imitated the birds as to use feathers 
or aeroplanes, has been built 
Says I. E. Glenville, 


in the construction of his “ wings” 
by W. E. Irish, of Little Mountain, Ohio. 




















SAILING CRAFT READY TO BE RUN DOWN HILL AND LAUNCHED UPON THE 
AIR. 


Courtesy of 7he American /nventor (New York). 


in a descriptive article contributed to Zhe American Inventor 


(November 1): 


“ This aerial sailing-craft, with its 26 pairs of fixed wings, made 
of large feathers, glued by their quills into light wood slats, meas- 
ured in spread 20 feet, height 12 feet, and length, fore and aft, 8 
feet, and the craft weighed complete on wheels, as illustrated, 55 
pounds. It had an area of wing surface measuring 500 square 
feet, which consisted of 7,000 carefully selected large wing 
feathers. es 

“The inventor has attempted to apply to a mechanical contri- 
vance the principles involved in navigation as found in the large 
hovering and sailing-birds. The first series of experiments were 
made while the aerial sailing-craft was suspended from a long 
inclined cable, down which it was free to glide, or it could be ar- 
rested and held at any point of its course by means of a grip, 
controlled by the operator in the car, who as the animated and in- 
telligent center of gravity moved instinctively or with intent to 
otherwise contro! the craft; and here, as the ballast and center of 
gravity, the experimenter acquired the knowledge, skill, and cour- 
age to operate the craft while in perfect safety, before venturing to 
freely launch himself on the air. 

“The fall of the craft down the inclined cableway gave the nec- 
essary impetus to launch it on the atmosphere, and the wind lifted 





























TOP VIEW, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF WINGS, 
Courtesy of The American Inventor (New York). 
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it, while the weight of the experimenter at the center of gravity 
moved forward, backward, or right or left, to alter the angle of in- 
cidence of the stationary wings and accordingly cause the craft to 
ascend, descend, or turn and travel along a gradually ascending or 
descending slope or curved course, as willed by the operator. . . , 

“In free flight the craft, with its wing surfaces directed at a 
small angle below the horizon, is first allowed to run down a steep 
grade on its wheels, preferably against the wind, until it approaches 
the bottom of its course, when the angle of incidence is suddenly 
changed from a dipping to a lifting angle by the backward move- 
ment of the operator, and the craft takes an inclined course up the 
air and until it reaches its maximum elevation, on the upward 
tack, when the operator leans forward, thereby shifting the center 
of gravity, which again alters the angle of incidence of the wings 
to ‘dip,’ and the craft will again 
turn and make a downward tack, 
during which it will gather the ac- 
celerative force of gravity to impel 
it up the next tack, and, strange 
tho it may appear, the craft can be 
made to rise to a greater elevation 
each successive upward tack, as it 
is further aided by the feather tips 
and the wind. .... 

“The experiments proved so 
satisfactory that Mr. Irish has al- 
ready commenced the construction 
of a one-man-capacity machine, 
which will be driven horizontally 
at great speed by mechanical 
power. It will be made much 
stronger, heavier, and smaller than 
the sailing-craft, so as to be able 
to withstand the great strain due 
to the high velocity, and the wings, 
which will offer less than half the 
surface, will be made of other ma- 
terial, but having exactly the same 
concave-convex form as the wings 
made of natural feathers. 

“This machine will be driven 
by a novel, constant-pressure, grad- 
ual-combustion gasoline motor of 
10 horse-power, weighing only 5 
pounds per actual horse-power; 
but it must also be able to travel 
as the aerial sailing-craft, by the 
power of the natural forces alone.” 
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ONE OF THE TWENTY-SIX PAIRS 
OF WINGS. 
Constructed of light wood and 
turkey feathers. 


Courtesy of 7he American Inventor 
(New York). 


The claim that the machine will 
actually gain energy during its 
downward swoop is probably due 
to the pardonable enthusiasm of the inventor; but his use of 
feathers in the construction of his device is interesting and possi- 
bly of value. 

Type-Casting Extraordinary.—In printing the London 
Times the same type is never used twice. The millions of type 
employed in a day’s edition are thrown into the melting-pot as 
soon as their work has been done, and a fresh supply is ordered. 
Says a writer in Sczence : 


“Such lavishness could only be possible with type made at ex- 
traordinary speed and with exceptional cheapness, and the inven- 
tion that first realized these aims was the work of Mr. Wicks, 
who, curiously enough, is not an engineer by profession, but a 
journalist, and was formerly a member of the gallery staff of Zhe 
Times. His original invention has been vastly improved in -the 
course of years, and the members of the Civil and Mechanical En- 
gineers’ Society, who, headed by the honorable secretary, Mr. A. 
S. E. Ackermann, paid a visit on August 4 to the works at Willes- 
den, where the type-casting wheels are made, spent a couple of 
very interesting hours among machines and contrivances which 
strike laymen as little short of magical, but can only be properly 
appreciated by engineers. . . . Before the invention and perfection 
of this wheel a type-making machine which could turn out 6,000 
types an hour was considered rapid ; the Wicks rotary wheel casts 
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60,000 with ease, and 40 per cent. more cheaply than the old ma- 
chines. The firm’s engineer explained that, after buying the best 
and most expensive machine in the market, they invariably set to 
work to alter it until it reached their own standard accuracy. All 
the calculations (and they are peculiarly complicated, since, to 
comply with the traditions of printing, the unit is », part of an 
inch) are carried out to six places of decimals, and the men who 
grind the punches or make the wheels work to ys5hy5 part of an 
inch. The care taken and the quality of the machinery employed 
may be gaged by the fact that the little punch-cutting machines, 
which each cost nearly £1,000, are bedded, to avoid vibration, on 
a depth of 16 feet of concrete, which in its turn is laid on oak piles 
5 feet long.” 





AMERICAN RAILROADS THROUGH GERMAN 
EYES. 


RATHER favorable view of our railroad systems and their 

accommodations is that taken by a German official who has 
recently published his observations in the Zeztung des Vereins 
Deutscher Eisenbahnverwaltungen. The following abstract is 
from The Railway Age 
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mighty locomotive put the elegant train into motion; with classic, 
majestic repose, without the least excitement. What, under such 
conditions, is a journey of two or three days, especially in this land 
of unlimited freedom of movement ?’” 


TUNNEL-BUILDING EXTRAORDINARY. 


bce rapid progress made in the construction of the trolley 

tunnel under the Hudson River at New York is exciting the 
wonder and admiration of engineers. The records of fast tunnel- 
driving have not only been broken, but left out of sight. And yet 
the chief feature of the work is its extreme simplicity—the ease 
with which a task formerly abandoned as all but impossible is 
being pushed ahead at sogreat speed. Says Engineering News in 
an editorial (November 10): 


“ Every one has heard of the person who, for the purpose of es- 
caping from the observation of his fellow-men, crawled into a hole 
and pulled the hole in after him. That mythical feat is now 
equalled by the achievement of a well-known New York engineer 
who is driving a tunnelunder the Hudson River and actually push- 

ing the hole ahead of him ! 





(November 11): 


“The writer commends 
the American desire for 
air and space, as ex- 
pressed in the preference 
for large, open cars rather 
than the close and con- 
fined European coupes. 
Americans do not fear an 
open window as the Ger- 
mans do, and if a passen- 
ger experiences too much 
draft he simply wanders 
into anothercoach. Pas- 
sengers move with con- 
siderable freedom from 
coach to coach, which is 
facilitated by the close 
coupling of cars and the 
wide, open aisles. There 
is less hand baggage in 
the coaches, perhaps be- 
cause the American rail- 
ways allow 150 pounds of 








Speaking seriously, the 
work on the south tube 
for the Hudson River tun- 
nel, described on another 
page of this issue, repre- 
sents a method of tunnel- 
driving which, we risk 
little in saying, has never 
been carried on or at- 
tempted before in the 
world. That it is suc- 
cessful is attested by the 
rate at which the tunnel 
is being driven, which far 
exceeds all records of fast 
tunnel-driving ever made. 

“As described in the 
article, what is being 
done is to push the hy- 
draulic shield right into 
the soft mud, which is 
forced to either side and 
upward into the bed of 
the river. The tunnel is 
thus not being ‘ exca- 








free baggage, while Ger- 
man roads allow only 50. 
The American system of 
checking baggage on the 
train to hotels and residences is a great convenience. The train- 
men are extremely polite to the public. Every employee feels 
that he can contribute something to make money for his com- 
pany, like a salesman in a store. This is thoroughly American. 
Each party knows that it must be giver and receiver, and hence 
one hears few quarrels between conductors and passengers, which 
areeso common on German roads. The American public is less 
dependent. People look after themselves and take care of them- 
selves. Americans do not like the tunnels and overhead walks in 
order to avoid crossing the tracks. The custom of permitting 
passengers to go to bed in a sleeping-car which will not start until 
an early hour in the morning is a great convenience. Sleeping- 
car fares are relatively cheap, being in many instances no more 
than a night’s lodging in a hotel. One can dress and undress with 
relative ease, and even if a man should be seen walking through a 
coach without coat and vest nothing is thought of it, for the 
American athletic costume is quite similar to this. As for rates 
it must be remembered that money is cheaper in America than in 
Germany, and that the higher fares generally express simply the 
difference in the value of the money. The constant jarring due to 
abrupt stops is trying and the putting on of a new locomotive is 
always disagreeable. The writer closes hisarticle in the following 
language: ‘ Many things, then, are different in this new land; 
many things better. I shall always remember when for the first 
time I saw one of these mighty, luxurious, and empire-joining 
trains pull out of a New York station. Without noise and ado, the 


FIG, IL.—SHIELD IN THE SOUTH TUBE OF THE HUDSON RIVER TUNNEL. 


Courtesy of Tze Engineering News (New York). 


vated’ at all, but it is 
actually bored in the same 
manner that an awl bores 
a hole in wood or leather. 
Of course, in driving a tunnel in this manner, nearly all the diffi- 
culties and dangers usually attendant upon submarine tunneling 
are eliminated. The workmen are protected by the iron-walled 
tunnel around them and the shield in front. So long as the 
shield. can shove its way ahead without encountering boulders 
or other obstacle, necessitating the opening of the bulkhead 
doors and work in front of the shield, the workmen are as safe 
as if they were in the open air. Moreover, when the shield is 
pushed forward in this manner, there is actually no tunneling 
work to be done. All the workmen have to do is to place ring 
after ring of the cast iron lining as the shield moves ahead. Hy- 
draulic power makes the hole that is ordinarily dug by pick and 
shovel and dynamite. 

“It will be evident, of course, that this method of working is only 
made possible by the exceeding softness of the semifluid silt un- 
derlying the Hudson River and through which the tunnel is being 
driven. This semifluid silt has defeated every engineer who has 
hitherto attempted to penetrate it by ordinary tunneling methods. 
De Witt Haskins spent years of time and a large slice of Trenor 
W. Park’s fortune in driving 2,000 feet of the north tunnel, and the 
enterprise was then abandoned by both engineers and capitalists. 
After lying idle for half a dozen years, an English corporation un- 
dertook to complete it with the famous firm of S. Pearson & Son 
as the contractor and the distinguished Sir Benjamin Baker as 
consulting engineer. But the million and a half of money which 
was raised proved insufficient to complete even the one river tun- 
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nel, and again the work was abandoned and lay untouched for thir- 
teen years 

“It was in November, 1874, that work on the Hudson River tun- 
nel was begun, so that thirty years have now elapsed since Mr. Has- 
kins first undertook the 
work. It has come to be 
universally regarded by 
engineers and contractors 
as the most difficult tun- 
neling work ever-at- 





tempted. And now comes 
forward Mr. Charles M. 
Jacobs, and, by simply 
putting on force enough 
to push his shield right 
through the soft silt, dis- 
covers that, instead of 
being the most difficult 
tunneling proposition 
ever undertaken, it is 
realiy the easiest, and he 
drives his south tunnel 
along at the astonishing 
rate of nearly fifty feet 
per day ! 

“It is doubtless true 
that the conditions 
under the Hudson River 
Probably in no other submarine tunnel 
ever attempted has the material penetrated been soft enough to do 
with it what is being done now under the Hudson. There is, how- 
ever, another piece of tunnel work in connection with the same en- 
terprise which represents conditions only too common. The en- 
gineer is often asked to drive a tunnel beneath a street surface 
through soft material loaded overhead by buildings, often of great 
value. If he judges by the records of past experience, he will 
probably advise that the probabilities are exceedingly strong that 
settlement of the building foundations will occur. In driving the 
Howard Street tunnel in Baltimore, for example, building after 
building along the line of the tunnel was injured or ruined. In 
Brooklyn, numerous cases of settlement have occurred along the 
streets where sewer tunnels have been driven; and other in- 
stances might easily be cited. 

“ But the approach to the north tube of the Hudson River tunnel 
is being built through a coarse, easily moved sand, loaded above 

















CHARLES M. JACOBS. 


Chief engineer of the Hudson River tunnel. 


are extremely unusual. 


by high brick buildings, and the work is being done with such care 
as to confine the excavated material to the exact section cut out 
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by the shield, and so far the buildings above are intact. A more 
noteworthy achievement in soft-ground tunnel-driving it would be 
hard to find anywhere.” 


EFFECT OF THE MIND ON DIGESTION. 


“THE effect of mental states on the secretion of various glands 
In a recent num- 
ber of the Journal de Psychologie, M. A. Mayer treats of “ the in- 


fluence of mental images on secretions,” and concludes that it is 


has received considerable study of late. 


especially important in the case of the digestive fluids. We quote 
below a few paragraphs from a notice of M. Mayer’s article in the 
Revue Scientifique. Says the writer: 

“It isa matter of common observation not only that tears may 
be provoked by memory or even by fiction, but also that the sight 
or idea ot food may ‘ make the mouth water,’ which means that it 


‘produces an increase of the salivary secretion by reflex action, 


The glands, in fact, like the muscles or the capillary blood-vessels, 
have their nerve-terminations. is 

“The influence of the perceptions on the saliva has been clearly 
shown by the experiments of Malloizel and Victor Henri, who 
have studied directly in the dog the secretion of the submaxillary 
gland. The sight of food was found to provoke even a more 
abundant secretion than its ingestion; and, curiously enough, the 
nature of the saliva is adapted not only to the kind of food taken 
into the mouth, but even to the element perceived, when its nature 
is not unknown to the animal. The sight of salt provokes a clear 
liquid secretion, while with meat there is obtained a very viscous, 
thick liquid. And not even perception is necessary. A pure men- 
tal image provoked by association will suffice; if one is in the 
habit of carrying food or sugar in the pocket, the act of putting the 
hand in the pocket will provoke a secretion of saliva. And if two 
dogs are looking at each other, it is only necessary that one should 
be eating meat to cause the same flow of viscous saliva in both. 

“Pavlow has made special experiments on the stomach. The 
odor of food also provokes a secretion there. He has also studied 
the influence of taste by an ingenious artifice and has proved 
that when a dog swallows small pebbles, salt, balls of starch, or an 
acid liquid, the glands of the stomach remain at rest, while, when 
meat or sugar is given to it, an immediate flow of secretion is evi- 
dent. . . . The intensity of the secretion varies with and is pro- 
portional to the pleasure provoked by the food. A dog that pre- 
fers cooked to raw meat has an abundant secretion when he is al- 
lowed to eat the former, and a very slight one when he is made to 


























FIG. 2.—FRONT VIEW OF SHIELD SHOWING CUTTING EDGES. 


FIG. 3.—REAR VIEW OF SHIELD SHOWING HYDRAULIC JACKS. 


Courtesy of The Engineering News (New York). 
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eat the latter; and the introduction of an article of food that is 
displeasing to him is sufficient to stop the secretion. 

“The character of the animal also plays its part in the intensity 
of the phenomena, and Pavlow notes that certain dogs are not ex- 
cited by the sight of food because they are of a positive and cold 
temperament. ....... .. 

“The importance of these results must be acknowledged by 
every one. They show how important it is to eat food that is 
agreeable, and to avoid what is unpleasant, in order that proper 
digestion may take place....... 

“From the purely psychologic point of view, also, these phe- 
nomena possess great interest. M. Mayer shows that in these ex- 
periments the motion, the pleasure, precedes and seems to put into 
action the organic phenomenon, the secretion, which fact seems to 
be opposed to the so-called physiologic theory of the emotions, ac- 
cording to which the psychologic phenomenon, the central phe- 
nomenon, is conditioned, caused, produced by the peripheric 
phenomena, the organic modifications. ...... 

“Evidently the phenomena are complex, and it seems as if the 
sensation of hunger were provoked and perhaps constituted by the 
sensation of the stomachic motions that take place in anticipation 
of the introduction of food. 

“But as for the emotions properly so called, it is evident that the 
physiologic theory can not pretend to the universality that was 
once rashly attributed to it."— 7vanslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


PLANTS THAT DO NOT GROW ON EARTH. 


N article on what the writer calls “supraterrestrial” vegeta- 
tion is contributed by M. Virgile Brandicourt to the Revue 
Scientifigue. At first sight this adjective would appear to denote 
plants growing on the moon, or the planet Mars; but M. Brandi- 
court signifies by it nothing more extraordinary than vegetation 
fixed not upon the surface of the earth, but upon walls, roofs, or the 
like. In the first place, how do plants come to grow on a masonry 
wall having originally a smooth surface? M. Brandicourt gives 
us this explanation : 


“Stone or brick, in contact with the air, soon becomes covered 
with small scales. White in places, elsewhere black or yellow, the 
passage of the centuries leaves this trace of the vanished years on 
old stone. It consists of lichens, a living powder that attracts and 
holds the inert dust of the roads, and forms at the end of. a lit 
time a thin layer of soil on which develop. mosse§.........4 Qe 

“When these mosses have attained their growth their accum 
lated bodies form enough soil for the herbs with fine roots to ta 






hold and increase the vegetable layer. ees 


“To determine the nature of this supraterrestrial vegetation, the 
species that compose it, the character of the seeds, the way in 
which they were planted, is to reach a solution of a very: interest- 


ing botanical problem. This solution will give us bettefinforma- ° 


tion of the laws of plant dissemination, and will furnish’important 
data to geographic botany.” il 

The oldest and most interesting supraterresifial flora, M. Bran- 
dicourt tells us, grows on stone and brick walls. M. Gagnepain, a 
French student of the subject, finds that-67 per cent. of mural 
plants are those with fine seeds (Saxifraga, Arenaira, Urtica, etc.), 
13 per cent. plants with winged seéds that are easily dispersed by 
the wind, 9 per cent. plants with fleshy fruits, 6 -per, cent. jple ts, 
with hooked seeds or fruits, and 5 per cent. lista Gepte.. 
sive mechanism for dispersing the seeds (geranium, pansy, €te:).- 
These facts explain themselves. Next the author takes up the 
vegetation of thatched roofs, which he finds quite similar to that of 
walls. Thatches fifteen years old may bear fifteen to eighteen 
species of plants, the average number in an ordinary French vil- 
lage being twelve species to a roof, and the general average is 
eight. To the groups noted above in the investigation of mural 
vegetation, two must be added for thatched roofs, namely, plants 
with stems forming straw, and plants that form clods of turf. The 
latter grow specially around the chimneys. 

An interesting group of supraterrestrial plants consists of those 
found on the tops of pollard willows. About this group two books 
have been written, one of which catalogues eighty-six species that 
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grow thus. Other kinds of trees may also bear a luxuriant crown 
of foreign vegetation, sometimes including shrubs or trees of con- 
siderable height. The author notes among others an acacia grow- 
ing on a willow near Beynost in the Cottinian Alps. He says: 
“This fine tree, 5 meters [16 feet] high, set among the branches of 
thé/crown, upright and regularly ramified, is a very beautiful sight 
when in full flower.” He adds: 


“The finest of these epiphytic trees is certainly an ash 8 to 10 
meters [26 to 33 feet] high growing ona willow at Cormiers. It 
has developed so far that it has destroyed the trunk that once bore 
it. . . . In the same locality are found numerous willows bearing 
alders (a/nus glutinosa) of allsizes....... 

“One of the most curious cases is that communicated by Dr. 
Magnin in a recent letter. 

“The tree is a mulberry (/orus alba), which seems to have a 
normal trunk; but it is not so, the part of the tree that carries the 
crown being made up of roots. . . . As with the ash described 
above, the roots of the mulberry finally reached the soil. At the 
end, the trunk of the willow yielded to the pressure, and, little by 
little, disappeared.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY D1- 
GEST. 

The Cure of Inebriety by Hypnotism.—That alco- 
holism in Russia is widely treated with success by hypnotism is 
asserted by the writer of a note in Cosmos. The method has been 
adopted in government institutions, but it is believed that the 
peculiar adaptability of the Russians tu this mode of treatment is 
largely responsible for its good effects. Says the writer: 


“The cure of alcoholism by means of hypnotism is the order of 
the day. Recently Dr. Legrain communicated to the Society of 
Hypnology and Psychology some very interesting information re- 
garding the treatment of alcoholics by hypnotism in Russia. In 
the cities of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Jaroslav, Kieff, Saratoff, and 
Astrakhan, there have been established for several years, under 
government auspices, dispensaries to which the sufferers resort by 
hundreds, and where hypnotism is the principal, if not the sole, 
therapeutic agent, It is required of the alcoholics that they desire 
sincerely to be cured, and that they abstain from all spirituous 
liquors during the period of treatment. This is perhaps to ask of 
them a colossal effort, since their will-power has generally been 
destroyed ; but they are obliged to accept a continual surveillance, 
and it is attempted to ameliorate their conditions of life as much 


s,aS possible. These means succeed very well in Russia; but, as 
* has often been remarked, the French drinker is much less tractable, 
Mind consequently the cure of alcoholics in France is much more 


difficult and much less durable than in Russia; with us, in fact, the 
alcoholic poisons himself with essences as various as they are in- 
jurious, and it is only exceptionally that he submits to treatment 
for a long enough time to effect a lasting cure. It is none the less 
true that at the present time hypnotism is almost the sole means of 
cure for alcoholic mania.”— 7vamns/lation made for THE LITERARY 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


AT the new quarters of the New York Juvenile Asylum, on the Hudson River 
near Dobbs Ferry, where the children are to be divided into groups or “ families” 
of about twenty in separate dwellings, the cooking will be done in one kitchen, 
and it has been decided that the food shall be distributed to the different homes 
b obile. Says The Scientific American: “ Before coming toa final con- 
in this matter, the opinions of a number of builders of automobiles were 
and all regarded the scheme as not only feasible but desirable for the 
.. A vehicle will be built for the special work and will be heated in some 
so that the food will be delivered hot. While the general plan has been 
decided upon, the details remain to be worked out, and several designers and 
builders of automobiles have promised to consider the matter and submit plans 
for this novel vehicle.” 







GoLp in CoAL.—‘ Ina paper read before the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Mr. James Clenhall, describing the Cambria coal-field of Wyoming, mentions the 
interesting fact that gold and silver are present in small quantities in the coal,’ 
says The Engineering and Mining Journal. “From the occurrence of iron 
pyrite, which is distributed throughout the coal-seam, it is suspected that this 
mineral carries the precious metals. The coke made from the coal is used in the 
smelting-works at Deadwood, S. D., and averages from one to two pennyweights 
gold per ton, which is sufficient to compensate for a high ash content. In com- 
menting on the subject The Australian Mining Standard calls attention toa 
similar occurrence in South Africa, described by Mr. Francis B. Stephens, at one 
time assayer for the Buffelsdoorn Estates & Gold Mining Company. The coal 
occurred in small seams running through the quartzite ore, and in places was 
quite rich in gold, the ash being colored a bright purple by the finely divided par- 
ticles of metal.” 














THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE MARQUISE DES MONSTIERS’S RENUNCI- 
ATION OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 

<n i cng of a sensation has been caused in the religious 

world by the announcement from Rome that the Marquise 
des Monstiers-Mérinville, formerly Miss M. G. Caldwell, and the 
founder of the Roman Catholic University in Washington, has 
changed her faith. According to the statement of an anonymous 

informant, the marquise recently declared : 

“I have left the Roman Catholic Church. Since I have been 
living in Europe my eyes have been opened to what that church 
really is and to its anything but sanctity. 
much farther back than this. 

“Being naturally religious, my imagination was early caught by 
the idea of doing something to lift the church from the lowly po- 
sition which it occupied in America, so I thought of a university, 
or higher school, where its clergy could be educated and, if pos- 
sible, refined. Ofcourse, in this I was greatly influenced by Bishop 

_ Spalding of Peoria, who represented it to me as one of the great- 
est works of the day. 

“When I was twenty-one I turned over to them one-third of my 
fortune for that purpose. 


But the trouble goes 


But for years I have been trying to rid 
myself of the subtle, yet overwhelming, influence of a church which 
pretends, not only to the privilege of being ‘ the only true church,’ 
but of being alone able to open the gates of heaven to a sorrowful, 
sinful world. At last my honest Protestant blood has asserted 
itself, and I now forever repudiate and cast off ‘ the Yoke of 
Rome.’” 
The informant supplies the further information : 


“Tt will be remembered that the Marquise des Monstiers-M érin- 
ville and her sister, the Baroness von Zedwitz, are the daughters 
of the late William S. Caldwell and his wife, who was a Breckin- 
ridge of Kentucky. Shortly before his death Mr. Caldwell be- 
came a convert to Roman Catholicism, and left his children to 
the care of Irish Roman Catholics in New 
York whom his wife had met in church circles. 
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not even a Protestant Christian at heart. Whenever people begin 
to wander in the matter of religious faith, almost invariably they 
go pretty far. 

“Some attention deserves to be paid to the lady’s statement that 
since living in Europe her eyes have been opened to what the 
church really is. Very well. Two months ago‘ Lucas Malet,’ 
the tamous daughter of the famous Rev. Charles Kingsley, came 
into the church. She has lived in Europe quite as long as the 
marquise. Marion Crawford, too, is surely as familiar with Euro- 
pean Catholicism as the marquise can claim to be. He came into 
the church and has remained. Baron Russell of Killowen, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, must have been pretty familiar with the 
church in Europe; still he lived and died a Catholic. Does the 
lady know Europe better than did Prince Hohenlohe, the Imperial 
Chancellor ot Germany? He never deserted the faith. Last year 
Frau Hahn, the famous woman suffrage leader of Germany, be- 
came a Catholic. Possibly she knows Europe. Madame Lind- 
brog, ‘ the Madame de Sitaéel of Denmark,’ became a Catholic last 
year. Why did not she have her eyes opened? And the inter- 
nationally famous critic, Ferdinand Brunetiére—is he not as well 
acquainted with Catholicity in Europe as the marquise may dare 
pretend to be? Still he became a Catholic about two years ago. 
So did Huysmans; so have at least five hundred more, eminent in 
law, philosophy, history, art, literature, theology, science, war, and 
statesmanship. A mere list of their names would fill two pages of 
this journal. 

“We do not suppose the marquise would claim to be as intel- 
lectual as Newman, Manning, Wilfrid Ward, 
Father Maturin, and, great as any, Brunetiére. 
not injure the church.” 


Baron Russell, 
Her defection will 


NEW PHASES OF THE PHILIPPINE CHURCH 
PROBLEM. 
a1 WO notable contributions to the discussion of the religious 
situation in the Philippines have been recently made by the 
Hon. William H. Taft, former Governor of the Islands and now 
Secretary of War, and by the Right Rev. Charles H. Brent, D.D., 
missionary Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 





“The younger sister married some fifteen 
years ago a German nobleman, a Lutheran, 
and has since then also left the Roman Cath- 
oliccommunion. The elder sister has been in 
very bad health for some years, from having 
to occupy a position before the world as a 
prominent Roman Catholic which was not a 
real one, and into which her extreme generos- 
ity led her as a young and inexperienced girl.” 

Prominent Roman Catholics are ata loss 
to explain the news of this defection, which 
comes ata time when the affairs of the Ro- 
man Catholic University are in a state of seri- 
ous embarrassment, owing to the bankruptcy 
of Thomas E. Waggaman, treasurer of the 
A Chicago Roman Catholic 
paper, Zhe New World, comments as fol- 
lows: 





university. 





“The marquise is a woman ill in health, 
and said to be unhappily married, therefore 
let criticism of her be gentle. Until the real 
reason of her change comes out, as surely it 
will in the near future, perhaps it may with 
propriety be here observed that the tenor of 
her interview intimates that her case is one 
of pique, of brief or perhaps of long standing. 
. ... The influence of Catholic truth must 
have been very great over the mind of this 
unhappy woman when she tried for years to 
vid herself of it without success until this last 
moment. And if it be true, as the cable slyly 
declares, that all these years she has merely 
pretended to be a Catholic without being one 
in reality, then it is evident she was a hypo- 
crite during this time and therefore most un- 
fortunate. Later, it may be found that she is 
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MGR. AMBROSE AGIUS, THE NEW APOSTOLIC 
DELEGATE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mgr. Agius is Archbishop of Palmyra, and 
has been procurator-general of the Benedic- 
tines at Rome for twenty years. 


copal Church. The former presents his views 
in an address delivered before the faculty and 
students of the University of Notre Dame, 
Ind., and printed in Zhe Ave Maria (Notre 
Dame). The latter uses 7he Spirit of Mis- 
sions (New York) as the vehicle for his opin- 
ions. 

According to Secretary Taft, “a majority of 
people in the Philippines are sincere Roman 
Catholics. Anything which tends to elevate 
them in their church relation,” he says, “is, I 
must think, for the benefit of the Government 
and the welfare of the people at large.” Of 
Protestant influence in the Philippines he de- 
clares: 

“There is work enough in the Philippines 
for all denominations. The schools and char- 
ities which all denominations are projecting 
will accomplish much for the benefit of those 
aided; and the Christian competition—if I 
may properly use such a term—among the 
denominations in doing good will furnish the 
strongest motive for the maintenance of a high 
standard of life, character, and works among 
all the clergy, and so promote the general 
welfare.” 

Proceeding to a consideration of the vexed 
question of religious education, Secretary Taft 
points out that, under the limitations of the 
Constitution and the instructions of President 
McKinley requiring a separation of church 
and state, it was impossible to expend money 
for the teaching of religion; but provision was 
made in the school law that, “at the instance 
of the parents of the children, fora certain 
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time each week, the schoolhouse could be occupied for the teach- 
ing of religion by the minister of any church established in the 
town, or by any one designated by him.” He adds: “I am glad 
to say that this provision is working satisfactorily.” 


The policy of the American Government in questions of religious 
controversy is thus indicated : 


“ Of course it is the duty of this government and all acting under 
it to treat every denomination with strict impartiality, and to secure 
the utmost freedom of religious worship for all. It is natural that 
a good Catholic without government responsibility should hold 
Aglipay and his followers in abhorrence as apostates from the true 
church as he believes it, and should view with little patience gov- 
ernmental recognition of them as a new church entitled to as much 
protection, when they do not violate the law or the rights of others, 
as either the Roman Catholic or the Protestant denomination. 
But neither the civil government under American principles of 
freedom of religion, nor any officer thereof, whatever may be his 
religious predilections, can examine into the creed or history of a 
church or determine its virtue or shortcomings, but must secure 
its members in their right to worship God as they choose, so long 
as they keep within the laws and violate noone’srights. Of course 
where the government owes money, or is under any other legal 
obligation to a church, it may properly facilitate the negotiation of 
a settlement and the payment of the money, or the performance of 
its obligation, from the proper motive not only of doing justice, but 
also of generally aiding those institutions which make sor the moral 
and religious elevation of the people. On this ground, and because 
of the danger of the disturbance of the peace from such contro- 
versy, it may properly provide special judicial tribunals for suits 
between churches over property. 

“It isa mistake to suppose that the American Government is 
opposed to the success and prosperity of churches. It favors their 
progress; it exempts them from taxation; it protects their worship 
from disturbance; it passes laws for their legal incorporation. But 
it can not discriminate in favor of one or against another. It must 
treat allalike. It is exceedingly difficult, however, in the heat of 
religious controversy between sects, to convince both sides that 
the course of the government is free from favor to either party. 
We have not escaped criticism, first from one side and then the 
other, in the Philippines; but a perusal of the record of each con- 
troversy, contained in the Governor’s report for 1903, . . . will 
show that the government has attempted to pursue the middle 
line and has fairly well succeeded.” 


Bishop Brent is inclined to take a less sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the Roman Catholic Church in the Philippines, and writes at 
some length in criticism of its alleged shortcomings. He charges 
Roman Catholicism with encouraging “ superstitious folly ” among 
the natives, and says that “no one but a blind partizan, afraid to 
recognize and face painful facts, seriously denies any longer the 
grave moral laxity that has grown up and still lives under the 
shadow of church and convento (parsonage) in the Philippines.” 
He continues : 


“It is considered to be no special discredit to either party con- 
cerned—certainly not to the man—if a temporary contract is en- 
tered upon between a man and a woman, to be terminated when 
expedient. A man may, according to this mal costumbre, have 
even more than one guerida without transgressing propriety, tho a 
woman must abide faithful, as long as the contract is in effect, to 
the one. It is unfair to jump to the conclusion that such a la- 
mentable practise has grown up because the country has been 
under Roman Catholic rule. What we have before us is a phase 
of weakness which is common to human nature, and conspicuously 
in the constitution of tropical peoples. No matter what form of 
Christianity prevailed, the evil would be in evidence always. The 
question, however, may be justly asked whether Latin Christianity 
has honestly grappled with it. The answer is found in a fact. 
Many—I use a conservative word—many Filipino priests have a 
personal lot and share in the costumére under discussion, either in 
its less or its more revolting form. Their grown-up children bear 
witness to the long continuance of the custom. The fact that the 
people consider that it is not a serious lapse from righteousness on 
the part of their spiritual leaders, added to the publicity which often 
accompanies it, proves that it has been unmolested, if not winked 
at, by the hierarchy for a long time past. I know one old priest 
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who openly lives with his wife—for that is what she really is—and 
family in the town where he has served, if my memory is accurate, 
for more thana quarter of acentury. I haveno reason to suppose 
that his ministrations are not acceptable to his flock—and yet the 
common folk believe that a lawfully wedded priest would, zAso 
facto, be incapacitated for the priestly office ! 

“The first and great object of the new hierarchy should be the 
reform of the morals of theclergy. . . . What the Philippine hier- 
archy should be free to do according to the principles of justice 
and honor is to relax the rule of a celibate clergy locally, to pro- 
nounce the church’s blessing on every priest who has been and is 
faithful to one woman, and to excommunicate con amore those who 
have various gueridas. The question is not one of doctrine but of 
common morals, which strikes at the root of society, and in which 
every citizen is concerned.” 

Speaking of another phase of the Philippine religious problem, 
Bishop Brent affirms his conviction that “any successful mission- 
ary venture among the heathen and uncivilized requires special 
equipment,” and that “ more can be done by medical missionaries 
than any others at the beginning.” He thinks, however, that the 
“earliest and best efforts” of our mission churches in the Orient 
should be devoted to the American and English population. 


THE UNIVERSITY VERSUS THE THEOLOG- 
ICAL SEMINARY. 


OT a single religious problem of any importance,” says 

President Harper of the University of Chicago, “has 
been solved by the theological seminaries of the United States in 
fifty years. The churches are too much occupied with denomina- 
tional questions to direct their attention to them. The solution of 


“ 


these problems must come from our great universities, which are: 


realizing that they must furnish the religious training of the future.” 
These emphatic words were used during the course of a recent 
address in Chicago, and provoke comment and rejoinder in the 
pages of the church papers. The Chicago /#/erior (Presb.) says: 


“We do not imagine that the seminaries are at all downcast over 
this startling charge, nor that they will be at all jealous of the task 
which Dr. Harper instigates the universities to steal from them. 
For we are persuaded that the seminary professors of the country, 
knowing their business very well, understand that solving religious 
problems is not in their line. Even Dr. Harper must have known 
that once, for he never solved any problems when he was a the- 
ological professor. But now, having lived so long in the midst of 
the Chicago laboratories, he seems to have forgotten that religion 
is not precisely a laboratory subject. There are some sciences— 
philosophy and economics are two very respectable associates with 
theology in the list—which can never be reduced to a physical 
tangibility that will compel all men to think alike about them. 
And as far as religion is concerned, it is most fortunate that this is 
so, for no man can borrow his religion, like he may very well bor- 
row his knowledge of chemistry or electricity, out of another man’s 
store. ‘ Religious problems’ every man must settle for himself. 
And really Dr. Harper, in the pinch of actual experience of it, 
would despise a seminary, or a university either, that assumed to 
say it had decided a question of religious faith so positively that 
nobody dared doubt it. Dr. Harper himself would doubt on the 
instant, just to show that he did dare. No, there is no laboratory 
on this earth where our spiritual questions may be put to a final 
and all-conclusive test. The seminaries can help to hold men in 
right attitudes, can familiarize them with God’s good revelation, 
can exhort them to keep in faithful touch with Jesus Christ, and 
the universities can do the same, if they will; and the men so 
trained can safely be left to do as all our godly forefathers have 
done—to thread along amidst the problems with such clews of 
truth and duty and faith as from day to day the Father of lights 
reveals. For in the practical religious life, more puzzles are 
worked out than are ever studied out. It was that way longer 
than fifty years ago; it will be so longer than fifty years hence.” 

The Christian Observer (Louisville, Presb.), commenting in the 
same spirit, remarks: “If we are to learn from Germany how the 
university does this important work, we are inclined to think that 
the university raises more problems than it solves, that it chills 
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rather than warms religious life, and that its work is theoretical 
rather than practical.” 7he Universalist Leader (Boston) thinks 
that Dr. Harper's suggestion has its good points: 


“It should be remarked that President Harper’s proposition 
relative to religious training and the universities, . . . and his 
prophecy that this work will be ultimately taken over by the lead- 
ing institutions of the country, will not, of course, supersede the 
home or the church, or be, in any sense, a substitute for them. It 
means that the higher institutions of learning shall broaden out 
their curriculum so as to include special departments of religious in- 
struction. ‘ The work of the university that undertakes this,’ Dr. 
Harper explains, ‘ will include provision for lectures, correspond- 
ence, and reading courses for the students; biblical history and 
literature, religion, ethics, philosophy, and science would be in- 
cluded in the curriculum.’ Thisis a large scheme and isnot likely 
to materialize very soon, particularly in the State universities. 
But . . . even in prospective, it affords encouragement to all who 
hope for the higher usefulness of the ‘ great universities’ in the 
religious education of the youth committed to their charge.” 


FACT AND FICTION IN THE ANTI-BIBLICAL 
TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 


ty its conflict with Natural Science, the modern school of Chris- 
tian Apologetics in Germany directs its darts chiefly against 
the claims that are regarded as antagonistic to the fundamentals 


of Christianity. Its favorite method, which consists in fighting 


fire with fire by arraying prominent naturalists against the theories 
of their coworkers, is well illustrated in a recent work by Pastor 
Hermann Wagner, entitled “ Klar zum Gefecht!” (Ready for Bat- 
tle). His argument may be summarized as follows: 


1. Natural Science makes the claim that the world is the prod- 
uct of evolution, without any order, purpose, or end. In this 
claim only one thing is true, namely, that the world is the product 
of adevelopment. That this development is without any order, 
purpose, or end is purely hypothetical. “To declare the world to 
be the product of chance,” says Heer, “is to display a simplicity 
on a level with the declaration that Beethoven’s sonatas were acci- 
dentally put cn paper.” Huxley once remarked that, if we were to 
watch the development of a living being from an egg, we would 
be compelled to come to the conclusion that a keener instrument 
than a microscope is necessary to reveal the hidden artist in his 
work, 

2. Natural Science makes the claim that atoms originated spon- 
The existence of common original material 
may be admitted, but this theory of the development of atoms 
is a pure surmise. Du Bois Reymond asks in this connection: 
“Whence came the first impulse to this processor motion? What 
is power? What is material? J/gnoramus et Ignorabimus! (We 
know not and we shall not know.)” 

3. Natural Science makes the claim that organic life is only the 
higher development of the inorganic. The truth in this proposi- 
tion is that there is a development upward to the organic and the 
mental. It is pure supposition to claim that the one originates 
in the other. Hertwig says: “ Notwithstanding all the progress 
of science, it must be maintained that the chasm between the ani- 
mate and the inanimate world, instead of being gradually bridged 
over, is only being made wider and deeper.” 

4. Natural Science makes the claim that organic life appeared 
at first in the form of an original cell (protoplasm), and that then, 
by a process of adaptation to environment, by sexual selection, 
and the struggle for existence, it gradually unfolded into its pres- 
ent completeness and variety. In this proposition it is true that 
life develops from germs, and that its development is influenced by 
environment and other factors. But it is not true that all life orig- 
inated in a protoplasmic cell; that life originated in itself; that the 
development of species is capable of unlimited change and variety. 
Ranke says: “ The doctrine of descent leads us into a mysterious 
forest where we find only a multitude of unsolved riddles. Nothing 
can be a greater mistake than to think that this theory is the solu- 
tion of these problems.” The same author says further: “The 
theory of spontaneous generation is hopelessly defeated. Mechan- 
ical and chemical agencies under no circumstances suffice to pro- 
duce a living creature.” Nageli says: “Experience knows only 
of development from germs.” Heer says: “We see in nature not 
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so much a tendency to unite species as the exact opposite.” Ha- 
mann says: “ There are no facts extant to show the derivation of 
one animal species from another.” 

5. Natural Science makes the claim that the final product of 
evolution is man. The truth in this proposition is that man, in 
his bodily composition and organization, is of the same material as 
the animals, and that there exists a similarity between man and 
the ape. But that man is descended from the ape is purely an hypo- 
thesis, as is also the idea that man and ape are derived froma 
common species now extinct. It is also false to claim that the 
“missing link” between the two was found in 1894 by Eugene 
Du Bois in Java. Virchow says: “ Haeckel everywhere scents the 
ape atmosphere.” Du Bois Reymond says: “ The genealogies of 
Haeckel are worth about as much as the genealogies of the heroes 
in Homer.” Virchow, Pagenstecher, Bishop, Franken, and others, 
including pronounced Darwinians, unite in declaring that the hy- 
pothesis of the descent of man from the ape is, for the present at 
least, and possibly for all time, a fantastic speculation. The 
“missing link” find consists of three bones that probably never 
belonged together, as they were discovered in a circuit of fifteen 
meters. Virchow and Ranke say they are the remains of an ordi- 
nary ape. 

6. Natural Science claims that the human intellect and con- 
sciousness are functions of the brain, developed through evolution. 
In this proposition it is true that the brain is an z#strument of the 
mind, but it is pure hypothesis to maintain that the brain is the 
cause of the mind and produces the latter. Tyndall has declared 
that the differences between physical and mental phenomena are 
so great that reason can not bridge the gulf. Griessinger says: 
“What consciousness really is, z.e., what activity is going on in 
the brain, nobody knows.” 


In reference to the attitude of modern science to Biblical teach- 
ings, Pastor Wagner says: 


“For the first time since the ancient heathen thought was over- 
come by early Christian scholarship, we find Christianity opposed 
by a complete system of antagonistic philosophy. Not one or 
more detailed positions of Christianity, but the system as such, is 
attacked. The whole modern system of natural philosophy is a 
radical protest against Christianity. Nature is the god of modern 
science, and the attempt is made, on the basis of natural phenom- 
ena, to decide problems that are transcendental and beyond and 
above nature. Natural science usurps a sphere foreign to itself 
and its possibilities."— 77ans/ation made for THE LITERARY DI- 
GEST. 


THE NOBLE CAUSE OF PESSIMISM. 


43 ESSIMISM is the criticism of ideal life upon actual life. 

There is no progress without it.” In these words Mr. John 
Milton Scott, the associate editor of 1/zzd(New York), strikes the 
key-note of an article which develops an original and suggestive line 
of thought. He says (ia the November issue of AZ7nd@): 


“If you are learning to play the violin or to cut beauty into the 
marble, you will inevitably have your moments of discouragement, 
your moments of despair ; in other words, your moods and shadows 
of pessimism. As there is scarce a day when the sky of the earth 
has no clouds casting no shadows, so there isno achievement which 
has not in the day of its becoming been filled with many clouds 
making their shadows of despair. 

“This is true in our moral life, in our efforts to achieve a good 
self. You will have your moments of self-despair, when you will 
sigh over your ideal, ‘ It is too high; I can not attain it.’ These 
are not your ignoble moments; they are not your worthless mo- 
ments. They are among your noblest moments because, then, 
perhaps, you see most clearly the task you have to do, the far 
splendor of the ideal you have to achieve. They are valuable mo- 
ments because in them your problem clears itself, and when they 
have passed away they are as the storm, which seems to have 
re-knit wasted strength and made your enthusiasm for ideal life 
blossom in a new hopefulness. Storms do cleanse the wind and 


lilacs after rain breathe out to bless us the choicest of their per- 
fumes. 

“If you are striving for the betterment of the world, you will 
have your moods of discouragement, your moments of despair. 
These come because you see so vividly what ought to be, what 
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might be. You are simply in those moments experiencing a criti- 
cism of ideal life upon actual life, and a creative criticism at that. 
In the beginnings of the makings of something, however enthu- 
siastically the dream of it fascinated us, we will feel the greatness 
of the task, and will, from the very fineness of the thing to be 
done, experience some despair at the difficulty of our doing it; 
shrink from the great beauty that has befallen us for our glorifica- 


“(God's is an artist’s soul, and creation is that soul at work to 
realize its great dreams, to set their everlasting beauty in some 
outward manifestation. The beauty is here in the earth, which is 
wondrously fair. It is here in these human hearts. We feel it as 
goodness ; we experience it as love. Some beauty-willing hand is 
still at its tasks. We feel it as pain. We experience it as joy. 
Its touch upon our soul makes us artists. We dream. We long 
to awaken our dream into some outward realization, into some at- 
tainment of character, into some constant beauty of life. The 
heights of our ideals humble us. The failure to attain unto the 
greatness of beauty makes us often despair. 

“May we so learn that our despairs are the hauntings of great 
hopes ; that our discouragements are the beckonings of everlasting 
ideals ; that we may believe that even the failures that befall our 
noble strivings have some vast, true meanings in them, which 
meanings, some time, through the abundance of patient endeavor, 
will show themselves an essential part of the multitude of expe- 
riences through which we pass into the beauty which God’s deep- 
est and tenderest heart is dreaming that we be.” 


A BRAHMAN’S HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


ABA PREMANAND BHARATI, a Brahman sage now 
resident in Boston, has written a book entitled “Sree 
Krishna, The Lord of Love,” in which he claims to present to 
American readers a “ history of the universe from its birth to its 
dissolution.” He declares that he has drawn his information from 
“the recorded facts in the Sacred Books of the Root-Race of man- 
kind”; that he speaks “from out of the depths of the ages”; and 
that his volume “embodies true Hinduism.” He would have us 
believe that the “ Golden Age” of mankind lies both behind us and 
before us, and that there have been also a “Silver Age,” a “ Cop- 
per Age,” and an “ Iron (or Dark) Age” in which we now live. He 
holds that the universe was created by Krishna, the Supreme 
Deity, and that, in the end, it will be reabsorbed in Him. His 
argument may be condensed as follows: 


Sree Krishna, “ the creator of the universe,” “its seed and soul,” 
is the one source and substance of all magnetism and attraction. 
The word “ Krishna,” in Sanscrit, comes from the root sarsha— 
“to draw ;” and the drawing power of Krishna is illustrated in the 
act of the turtle drawing in its feet. Krishna evolved from himself 
the universe, but in so doing he began to draw it back to himself. 

The first act of creation, which took place hundreds of millions 
of years ago, was the expression of the will of Krishna: “I 
am One, and I wish to be the Many.” Tensteps marked the cre- 
ative process. There was (1) Universal Consciousness, which, 
wanting to be conscious of something, developed into (2) Ego. 
Ego developed into (3) Mind, as no Ego is possible without the 
faculty of thought. And as thoughts are not possible without ob- 
jects to think about, the five fine objects, namely (4), Sound, 
Touch, Form, Taste, and Smell, came into existence, along with 
their gross counterparts, the five elements, namely (5), Ether, Air, 
Fire, Water, and Earth. The mind’s channels of communication 
with these fine and gross forms of matter were developed simul- 
taneously as the five cognizing senses, namely (6), Seeing, Hear- 
ing, Smelling, Tasting, Feeling, and as the five working senses, 
namely (7), Speaking, Holding, Moving, Excreting, Generating. 
Then came (8) gods and aerial, invisible beings; (9) trees, plants, 
shrubs, grass, wild animals, and birds; and (10) domestic animals 
and men and women. These steps of creation were developed 
between long intervals. 

The process of creation, then, was a development from the One 
toward the manifold. The rhythm of its motion is called Time. 
The whole creation is nothing but a motion of changes, and these 
changes move in cycles. There are cycles of from 500 to 100,000 
years, the phenomena of which are reproduced in regular periods. 
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The most pronounced cycle, the Divine Cycle, is 4,320,000 years, 
and we of to-day are living in the twenty-eighth Divine Cycle. 
The four great eras of human history, the Golden Age, the Silver 
Age, the Copper Age, and the Iron Age, are so called because of 
the predominance and 
abundance of each of 
these respective metals 
in the surface of the 
earth during the differ- 
ent epochs. 

The Golden Age last- 
ed 1,728,000 years. The 
men of this age were 
white giants thirty feet 
high, and they attained 
a spirituality which no 
other age has developed. 
Their bodies were per- 
fectly healthy, harmo- 
nious, and beautiful. 
They wore no clothes 
and had no sense of 
shame. There were no 
carnal relations between 
man and woman, and a 
child was born in the 
womb of its mother by 
the potency of the mind- 
force of the male. These 
beings were so spiritual 
that they needed little 
food and less shelter, 
and there were no 
houses on the face of the earth. The spirit of the age pervaded 
even nature, and warm, spring-like weather prevailed all the 
year round. The animals talked like man, tho not in the same 
clear and sweet voice. All created beings shared the love-spirit, 
and the earth was a beautiful garden filled with flowers and fruits 
and song-birds. This was the long-forgotten and now misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted Earth-Garden of the Golden Age, called 
in the Old Testament the “ Garden of Eden.” The word “ Adam” 
is a corruption of the Sanscrit word adim, which means “ primeval,” 
so that Adam means “ primeval man.” The word “ Eve” likewise 
is a corruption of the Sanscrit word //evd, or “ primeval woman.” 
Hevé means “ life and love—mother of creation.” 

The Silver Age lasted 1,080,000 years, and marked the beginning 
of the “ fall of man.” Humanity sought for happiness on the sur- 
face of life, instead of in the depths of the spirit. Houses were 
built; clothes were worn; food was cooked. The average human 
height fell to twenty-one feet. Some remained true to the old 
ideals, and this led to the division of the people into castes. It 
is to this caste system that the Hindus owe their existence as the 
oldest and most spiritual of all peoples. 

The Copper Age lasted 720,000 years. Men in this age were ten 
and a half feet high. Trees became less fruitful, and fruits less 
sweet. Animals became more ferocious. Men became more vi- 
cious and selfish, and ceased to study the Sacred Scriptures. 

At the junction of the Copper and Iron Ages, the fullest incar- 
nation of the Supreme Deity, Sree Krishna, himself appeared in 
India and dwelt among men for a period of a hundred years. 
(Sree Krishna visits the earth once every 300,000,000 years.) 
Krishna’s coming shortened by several hundred thousand years 
the present Iron Age, but it pai not stem the degeneration of the 
human race. In our age materialism, sensualism, militarism have 
spread over the face of the earth; the love of spiritual wisdom is 
dying out; the one object of life is to “ increase flesh and blood.” 
But a reaction will set in, and the rotten tree of to-day will bear 
fresh fruit—a fresh Divine Cycle. The purifying process will 
continue for 144,000 years, bringing the highest spiritual, mental, 
and physical development. It will result in a new Golden Age. 

In the process toward final dissolution, floods recur periodically. 
The oceans surge up and cover the entire earth with their waters, 
even the highest peaks of the Himalayas becoming submerged and 
remaining so for long epochs. The only man saved is the most 
virtuous and spiritual man of his time, who becomes the spiritual 
governor of thenext cycle. The flood described in the Old Testa- 
ment is recorded in the Vedas as having taken place more than 
4,000,000 years ago. 

At last will come Universal Destruction and Natural Dissolution. 
Twelve suns will appear in the heavens, and there will be fire and 
floods. When the suns and the fire have done their work, the 
black surface of the earth will look like the back of a tortoise. 
The elements of the universe will dissolve, and will reenter the 
Absolute Being—Absolute Love—Krishna. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


KUROPATKIN’S RIDDLE. 


f Moe spectacle of two mighty armies, within range of each 

other’s artillery, spending week after week in an idle con- 
templation of entrenched positions across a river, when every 
strategical consideration demands a decisive engagement, has never 
until now, declare the military experts of the European press, been 
afforded to the world in a time of war. One by one the several 
hypotheses upon which an explanation of the anomaly might be 
based have proved unworkable, until we now find the eue Freie 
Presse (Vienna) asserting that the whole situation is a riddle at 
which guesses only can be made. The delay was certainly not due, 
it believes, to want of ammunition. There has been lots of time 
for the supply of any such deficiency. Reenforcements, it adds, 
must have come to both armies ere this. Preparation of winter 
quarters would not account for the delay. The key to the problem 
must, apparently, be sought in Port Arthur: 

“A decisive battle at Mukden would determine the fate of the 
fortress by the sea. Should the Japanese sustain defeat, the way 
to Port Arthur would be opened. If the Russians are forced to 
yield, Oyama will entrench himself upon the Sha-ho and send re- 
enforcements to the besieging army in order to overcome the final 
desperate resistance of General Stoessel by weight of superior 
numbers. Thus each of the opposing commanders feels impelled 

















JAPAN GIVING A LESSON IN JIU-JITSU. 
—Shin Koron (Tokyo). 


to arrive at the decisive moment, altho each may delay the attack 
for want of the indispensable superiority of numbers. From this 
conflict between desire and incapacity results the present situation 
on the Sha-ho.” 


The Russian general, according to the calculations of the Lon- 
don 7imes and the Paris Figaro, has at present a field army of 
over 200,000 effectives. Oyama is, by these authorities, credited 
with a total fighting force, facing Kuropatkin, of slightly over 
200,000. Both combatants have been in fighting trim for many 
days, according to the expert of the Berlin Zaged/att, to whom the 
delay seems “ extraordinary,” and he is said to enjoy the confidence 
of the Russian military magnates. The expert of the London 
Times feels fairly confident that Kuropatkin would like to retreat 
but dare not: 


“The Russians are standing with their backs to the Hun beg- 
ging to be thrown into the river, but as they must have many 
bridges, and as the river itself must now be fordable in many 
places, the danger is perhaps more apparent than real. They find 
a difficulty in getting away, since they know that on the first sign 
of weakening they will have the Japanese upon their backs, and 
their enemy is now so close that a retreat unobserved is probably 
impracticable. Since the Sha-ho there has, however, been a great 
change. Admiral Alexeieff has been allowed to stake his last 
rouble of repute upon a supreme effort to defeat Oyama and re- 
lieve Port Arthur. He has lost, and after a decent interval he 
retires from the scene of his many failures, leaving Kuropatkin 
with a broken and dispirited army to get out of the mess as best 
he can. A great sigh of relief goes up from the entire army of 
Russia, and Kuropatkin, perhaps for the first time in the course of 
the war, finds himself with a free hand, or at least as free as Jap- 
anese manacles admit. What will he do? 

“In view of his well-known desire to retreat until he has suffi- 
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cient men to authorize a serious offensive movement, in view of 
the proof recently given that he has not these numbers and can not 
hope to have them for some months, in view, lastly, of the stream 
of reenforcements promised to him, his natural course of action, 
provided it were practicable, would be to retire upon these reen- 
forcements and await a more favorable moment for action. He 
knows perfectly well that Port Arthur is 7” ex/remzs, and that upon 
the fall of that fortress his enemy’s numbers will be increased. 
. . . He has every reason to break off contact if he can, and spend 
the winter in reorganizing and restoring the efficiency of his beaten 
army. For, just as the war is intensely unpopular in Russia, so, 
among his own officers and men, the same feeling is predominant. 
Every single witness, friendly to Russia or the reverse, tells the 
same tale. ‘ The whole army detests Manchuria, where it thinks 
that it has gone astray.’...... 

“ Altho the chances of war, with armies in such close proximity, 
are not matters upon which we can speculate with safety, the 
friends of Japan need not disturb themselves on account of Oyama’s 
inactivity. The recent battles have neither exhausted the Japan- 
ese army nor decreased its confidence. An army that has met its 
enemy’s whole strength in fair fight, has taken from it 45 guns, 
buried 13,000 of its soldiers, and pursued it for 15 miles, has no 
cause for any feeling but satisfaction.” 

At any rate, Kuropatkin has now unhampered freedom in carry- 
ing out his “famous plan,” thinks the /wd@épendance Belge (Brus- 
sels), a leading liberal organ seldom disposed to look on the bright 
side of Russian military affairs: 

“ Above all, the Russian commander-in-chief will strive to main- 
tain his positions on the Sha-ho, where the Nippons are confront- 
ing his armies, ready to begin a new battle. With slight modifi- 
cation, the ground is the same as that upon which was developed 
the formidable battle which cost the Russians some 50,000 men. 
It may be, if we can trust recent despatches, that the Japanese, as 
a measure of precaution againsta renewal of the Russian offensive, 
will reoccupy their former positions on the Yentai spur of the rail- 
way, somewhat in the rear of the positions they have been holding. 
Should Kuropatkin fail in a new offensive movement, or if he 
proves unable to resist the pressure of the Japanese forces, he will 
fall straight back to the very walls of Mukden, and the question 
will then face him of evacuating Mukden, and even Tieling, and 
of retiring to Harbin, entirely out of reach of the enemy, until such 
a time as his army shall have been very considerably strengthened. 
Such a provisional retreat would naturally entail the abandonment 
of all idea of going to the aid of Port Arthur within a practicable 
period, but at least it would save the main Russian army.”— 7vaus- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ENGLAND ON MR. ROOSEVELT’S NEXT FOUR 
YEARS. 


+ ETHING very like a revelation has come to the English 
press where Theodore Roosevelt is concerned. It finds ex- 
pression in the form of detailed forecasts of what he may be ex- 
pected to do during his coming term of office. The basis.of most 
prophecies is the comparatively new British impression that Mr. 
Roosevelt is not really a “ Jingo ”—is not, indeed, really great, ac- 
cording to some critical dailies like the Manchester Guardian, 
which is hinting at a “ Roosevelt mythology ” as current through- 
out the world. “If Mr. Roosevelt has shown signs of dangerous 
Jingoism in his earlier years of office,” remarks the Liberal and 
anti-imperialist London ews, “ he has of late shown a wiser tem- 
per, and we believe that he can now be counted on as a steadying 
influence in international affairs.” The President’s firm friend, 
the London Sfectator, England’s leading exponent of world poli- 
tics, reveals its belief that “his administration will leave indelible 
traces on the larger half of the English-speaking race,” and that 
“for the whole of that race it will be a lesson and an example in 
sound and sane government.” Beyond remarking that “ his coun- 
try is standing upon the threshold of a new era and intuitively feels 
that he is its appointed guide,” the London 77mes indulges in no 
utterances of a prophetic sort. 
But other important British organs are less reserved, and it 
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A *“*RULE, BRITANNIA!” CHOIR. 


would almost seem that they have special facilities for ascertain- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt’s future plans regarding the navy, the trusts, 
the negro, world politics, and the tariff. The Manchester Guar- 
dian makes this comprehensive editorial summary : 


“Mr. Roosevelt’s new term of office will be his last, and what- 
ever he is going to do must be done in it. That he wants to leave 
his mark on history is certain. The construction of the Panama 
Canal will no doubt be one of his monuments. But what of the 
internal reform of which he at one time excited hopes ? The man 
who as Chief of Police fearlessly reformed the police in New York 
City has as President done nothing comparable to that hitherto. 
We can not see any probability of his dealing effectively with, for 
instance, the trusts. It is not merely that his party are now more 
pledged to the trust magnates than ever; it also,is that he has 
never himself shown any full intellectual grasp of the trust prob- 
lem. His letter of acceptance some months ago showed plainly 
that he will not come round to a reduction of the tariff; he in this 
lags behind the final standpoint of the late President McKinley. 
His attitude on the negro question he will no doubt maintain, and 
possibly accentuate. It is thoroughly sound so far as it goes, and 
itcan not go very much farther. His Imperialist ideals are per- 
haps a less conspicuous part of his mental furniture than they once 
were, and he has not in the near future any very obvious outlet for 
their development. In the growth of the United States labor 
movement a field may be found for him to act in with a certain 
originality. Trade-unionism is steadily pressing upward in Amer- 
ica, and is likely to bring about a series of crises remarkable rather 
for their scale than for any novelty in their character or the prob- 
lems which they present. Here Mr. Roosevelt, with his common 
sense, his honesty, and his hold on the confidence of the most op- 
posite classes in the American community, may act extremely well, 
as the Pennsylvania coal arbitration showed.” 


Not less definite are the impressions formed by the authoritative 
and influential organ of England’s vested interests, the London 
Statist : 


“It is not likely that he will embark upon a policy of adventure 
abroad. It is certain, indeed, that he will uphold the rights of the 
United States at any cost. If those rights are challenged he will 
instantly take up the challenge. But it is highly improbable that 
he will throw down a challenge himself. Tho he may not quite 
agree with the old doctrine, that the United States should avoid 
all entangling engagements, and should keep as much as possible 
out of foreign complications, still he is too fair-minded as well as 
too statesmanlike to provoke hostilities. But he will, we may be 
sure, push forward with all his well-known energy the increase of 
the navy, so that the United States may be able, if ever required, 


to maintain her rights wherever they may be. Furthermore, he 
will uphold the treaty rights of his country with firm determination. 
As regards home affairs, it does not seem probable that he will 
attempt to reduce the tariff. He may, indeed, push somewhat 
farther the policy of reciprocity. But it does not seem likely that 
he will interfere with the tariff. Apart from that, however, there 
is wide scope for a great policy. It is said sometimes that he has 
entered into a truce with the trusts. For ourselves, we very much 
doubt that. As far as we are able to understand President Roose- 
velt’s policy, he has never desired or intended to make war upon 
the trusts. He has declared again and again that he is no enemy 
of any combination of capital which may be found useful to the 
country. But he has also maintained in the clearest language that 
great combinations of capital must be amenable to the law, and, 
that they may be so, must render full information. Would there be 
any hostility shown to the trusts if he were to take up in earnest 
this policy and carry it into effect ? For ourselves, we think that it 
would be the best policy for the trusts themselves, so that if a trust 
is really hurtful it may be prevented from doing injury, and if it is 
not hurtful it may be relieved of public suspicion. There are other 
directions, as, for example, in civil service reform, in which there is 
much scope for the President’s energy.” 

Something so very like this is said by that other organ of British 
finance, the London Zconomist, that it would be mere repetition to 
quote it. The most unfriendly comment is that of the anti-Ameri- 
can Saturday Review, which beholds the “king of America” in 
Mr. Roosevelt, and which ventures to point out to him certain re- 
spects in which he can, in the next four years, ameliorate the con- 
dition of his native land: 

“An honest and persistent endeavor to purify the methods of 
election might well be the first step in the last and most crucial 
stage of his career. We have his own passionate assurance that 
he comes to his post with his hands absolutely unfettered. By ap- 
pealing to the general good sense of the American people we be- 
lieve that he might also do something to remove two grave scan- 
dals in their public life, the appointment of judges by public 
election and the allotment of civil-service posts by the good pleas- 
ure of the party boss. It is a striking instance of the self-com- 
placency of the ordinary American that he is contented with a 
system of staffing the judiciary which this country has abandoned 
since the days of the Stuarts, and the vote of a democracy is an 
even worse method of bestowing judgeships than the will of a 
king. No less is security of tenure in the civil service a necessity 
if thoroughly good work is to be got from it. The President 
might also find scope for his activity in a determined effort to re- 
form some of the financial methods of his countrymen. If in short 
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he can during the next four yearsdo something to divert them from 
viewing political and international relations from the purely com- 
mercial standpoint, he will deserve well both of his own country 
and the world at large. It would be unfair to assume that Mr. 
Roosevelt will fail to employ the power entrusted to him to remedy 
some at least of those evils with which all the rest of the world 
knows his country to be cursed.” 


THE RUSSIAN PRESS AND THE ROZHDEST- 
VENSKY INVESTIGATION. 


= HE notion prevalent in London organs to the effect that the 

international investigation into what England styles “ the 
North Sea outrage” must fix responsibility upon certain Russian 
officers seems, to the St. Petersburg press, evidence of the frailty 


of the human intellect. There is to be no 
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INCOMPETENCE OF RUSSIAN COMMANDERS, 


HE Admiral Jessen, whose name has been connected so fre- 
quently with the exploits of the Vladivostok squadron, has 

been made the subject of more than one eulogy in the press of 
Paris at the very time when denunciation of him as incompetent 
was fiercest in London dailies. Nor is the Admiral the only com- 
mander regarding whom evidence is thus conflicting. The Paris 
Figaro is as likely as not to be praising the efficiency of a staff 
officer when the London J7/az/ is “exposing” him as an inebriate. 
The alleged drunkenness of Russian officers inspires much English 
criticism. A wearer of the Czar’s uniform, carried otf by his com- 
rades in arms after a drinking bout befuddling to every intellect, 
while the commander of the corps looked on “ with indifference,” 
presents no unusual sight, we are told in reliable Engiish newspa- 


pers. But the reliable French 





fixing of responsibility, according to the lead- 
ing dailies in the Czar’s empire. Facts are 
“The task 


confronting the commission of investigation,” 


to be ascertained—that is all. 


asserts the Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), 


‘is to assemble and find out the truth. There 





is to be no trial of any one.” The Russian 
Government, we are further informed, could 
never consent to the trial and punishment of 
its officials by any international body what- 
ever. London newspapers are advised to note 
that carefully. The torpedo-boats—real or 
imaginary—which figure so conspicuously in 
the Russian side of the case, will have to be 
taken very seriously before the coming inves- 
tigation is concluded, asserts the Birzheviya 
Viedomosti. “ The firing on the fishing-boats,” 


“ 


it adds, “can be regarded only as the result of 


misunderstanding. It is a misunderstanding 
which must remain incomprehensible to the 
British until the coming investigation has es- 
tablished the connection between the torpedo- 
boats and the fishing fleet.” 

The Auss (St. Petersburg), which prides it- 
self upon being able to take a comprehensive 
view of the whole controversy, “ unhampered 
by national considerations,” is especially in- 
dignant at the tone of the London press in 
commenting upon Admiral Rozhdestvensky. 


It pronounces the imputations regarding the 





sobriety of his officers as “ provocative” and 





newspapers 
seem unaware of these things. Now, how- 
ever, an Italian correspondent, lately at Kuro- 
patkin’s headquarters, is given much space 
in the London 77mes to inform the world that 
all such charges are true, and that the incom- 
petence of the Russian commanders exceeds 
belief. Kuropatkin has some good corps com- 
manders and some able officers on his staff, it 
is admitted, but our authority appraises the 
merit of the majority thus: 


“This crowd of brilliant actors of the Far 
Eastern drama is as heterogeneous as pos- 


sible. Among them you can find persons of 
all nationalities—Poles, Germans, Esthoni- 


ans, Southern and Northern Russians, Cos- 
sacks, and men from the Caucasus; of all 
religions—excepting Jews—Orthodox, Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and Mahometan; of all 
ages, from thirty to seventy; of all extractions, 
from the peasant to the highest nobility. You 
can find generals who have risen from the 
ranks (Mischenko); and others who have been 
educated in the most aristocratic cadet corps 
of Russia. Some have been through the Turk- 
ish wars, while others have never commanded 
so much as a battalion. Some of them are 
entrusted with important duties, while others 
have not succeeded in getting any command 
at all, and live idly at headquarters more or 
less satisfied with their extra campaigning al- 
lowances. Others there are who have already 
shown their incapacity, and have been obliged 
to resign, but tolerated at headquarters, where 








even insulting to the Russian people. “The 
fact that a British statesman has ignored not 
only Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s lucid explana- 
tion,” it thinks, “but likewise the explana- 
tions of other Russian officers, has impressed 
the Russian public unfavorably.” The Svze¢ (St. Petersburg) would 
like it clearly understood, not only in England but in the United 
States, that a Russian naval officer “is presumably a gentleman,” 
and that hints to the contrary may defeat the labors of the investi- 
gating commission. The Vovos/i (St. Petersburg), which has be- 
come desirous of placating England within a recent period, re- 
marks that, however “sadly” the British public may be carried 
away by “a sensational press,” the statesmen of England, “ in 
correct appreciation of a historic occasion,” will do their utmost 
to “clear the political horizon.” This can be effected, it believes, 
only by a clear understanding of the Russian contention that “ the 
facts have to be ascertained.” Practically the entire Russian press 
denies with much vehemence—at a time when censorship is greatly 
relaxed—the English newspaper charge that Admiral Rozhdestven- 
sky is disingenuous in his version of the North Sea episode.— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES WILLIAM DE LA 
POER BERESFORD, 

This Irishman has commanded England’s 
channel squadron since last year and is, of all 
the admiralty’s naval magnates, the most popu 
lar with the English people. 


they receive full pay, and live in the hope that 
they will still have a chance. Some generals 
ride like Centaurs—Rennenkampf, for ex- 
ample—others are not able to sit on a horse, 
and others have broken their legs because 
they didattempt it. There are those who have 
been in the thickest of the fight—Samsonoff, 
for instance—and others who are not at home upon the battlefield, or 
have given all the orders during a battle from their railway saloon. 
Some are not able to read a map, and others are men of learning 
and clever generals, but you can count the latter on the five fingers 
of one hand. Some have given great trouble to the Japanese gen- 
erals, and others have given trouble only to correspondents, Cbi- 
namen, and their brother generals. There are some who are )ion- 
est and poor, like Daniloff, and others who apply all the powers of 
their mind, not to fighting, but to making as much money as they 
can out of the present war by all sorts of dishonest means. Few 
do their work honestly and thoroughly ; the greater pari are negli- 
gent, dissolute, and do not care about the war except in so far as 
their personal interests are concerned. I know of cases in which 
important papers were lost, and the General Statf did not know 
the location of the troops (this happened after the fall of the Ta- 
ling pass); of cases when despatches were sent to regiments in 
places where they had never been (as occurred to the 12th Siberian 
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Regiment), and of cases in which trains with stores and ammu- 
nition were sent to positions which were in the enemy’s hands.” 





THE ZEMSTVO CRISIS IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


HERE is no exact equivalent for the word “ zemstvo” in any 
language of Western Europe, says a writer in the /ournal 
des Débats (Paris), and the fact is interpreted as significant of the 
distinctively Muscovite character of Russian institutions. The 
London Sfectator renders the term as “ county council,” and the 
Paris /7gavo says it means“ provincial representative body.” The 
constituency of the zemstvo, according to the Paris 7emps, has 
varied in recent years, thanks to the absolutist policy of the late 
M.von Plehve. In theory the members of the zemstvo are chosen 
partly by the masses of the people, partly by the small property- 
owners, and partly by the landed proprietors. In practise, the 
choice has lately been made by officially favored elements, the 
representative character of the zemstvo thus deteriorating con- 
siderably. Whatever the facts may be, as regards this particu- 
lar point, it seems clear from European press comment that the 
zemstvo has been struggling for existence in the past two years, 
and that the new Minister of the Interior, Prince Sviatopolk- Mir- 
ski, is determined to come to its aid. 

The grievance of the zemstvo on its institutional side has been 
set forth with boldness in the legal organ Pravo (St. Petersburg). 
The Minister of the Interior is told that the zemstvo has now no 
definite place in “ the national life,” seeming, in fact, to be merely 
tolerated. The class system prevailing in zemstvo elections should 
be abolished. Peasant interests should be brought more within 
the scope of the institution, and the property qualifications for vot- 
ers in the elections should be done away with as much as possible. 
The district and provincial zemstvos should have a larger mem- 
bership, and women should be permitted to vote at the elections. 
Interference with the taxing power of the zemstvo as well as 
restriction of its legislative capacity, practises to which the bu- 
reaucracy is said to be inclined, must cease. 

The gulf which separates the policy of the assassinated von 
Plehve from that of his successor, all western European dailies 
agree, was opened by this question of the zemstvo. Von Plehve 
saw in the zemstvo the germ of a parliamentary system, says the 
Fremdenblatt (Vienna). To avert what he deemed a menace, he 
resolved upon the practical elimination of the zemstvo from Rus- 
sia’s national life. Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski, on the other hand, 
believes in the zemstvo, his aim being to entrust to it an increasing 
authority in local self-government. Yet there is one point upon 
which the present Minister of the Interior is in accord with the 
policy of his murdered predecessor, as we are reminded by the 
Paris Zemps. Both men are of the political school which decries 
parliamentary institutions. “Such institutions are not adapted to 
the genius of the Russian national life.” But von Plehve believed 
that the zemstvo would develop a national parliament if left un- 
checked, whereas his successor insists that the zemstvo, rightly 
dealt with, can never give birth to national representative insti- 
tutions. This, according to the European papers which are looked 
to for reliable details concerning St. Petersburg affairs, affords the 
clew to the present struggle between the reactionaries and the pro- 
gressives at court. “A complicated crisis,” observes the /vrem- 
denblatt (Vienna), which, with some other dailies, wonders if cer- 
tain reactionary fears regarding the future of the zemstvo may not 
be too well founded. The problem of the zemstvo is studied at 
some length by the London 7imes : 

“The masses of the Russian people are unfit for constitutional 
government of even.the most conservative kind, as constitutional 
government is understood in Western Europe. They may become 
ripe for it some day, but that day will not dawn in our time. 
Upon that subject there is probably little practical difference be- 
tween Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski and M. de Plehve himself. But 
the new Minister believes, rightly or wrongly, that the local repre- 
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sentative institutions of the empire may be given greater freedom 
of action and larger opportunities without risk to the established 
system of government. ‘I believe,’ he says,‘ in zemstvos.’ He 
is satisfied, we are told, not only that these representative bodies 
can improve the condition of the lower classes, but that * eventually 
they could give what the people want.’ That is a profession of 
faith which is certain to arouse great excitement and great expec- 
tations in Russia, if it is permitted to spread among any consider- 
able classes of the nation. The hopes of the doctrinaire liberals 
in Russia have been fastened upon the zemstvos since the creation 
of these unmistakably parliamentary and extremely democratic 
bodies in 1864. Those hopes have often languished, to be as often 
revived. Last December, it may be remembered, they received 
expression in the remarkable petitions which several zemstvos 
drew up, on a plan which had been preconcerted at private meet- 
ings of the Liberal party. The. organizers of these petitions did 
not disguise their desire to limit the powers of the Autocrat and to 
obtain a constitution, and the machinery by which they hoped to ac- 
complish their object was the very organization in which the new 
Minister of the Interior has proclaimed his faith. The ideal of the 
constitutional party has always been first to strengthen the zemst- 
vos, and then to affiliate them. They hold that the affiliated local 
bodies would at once constitute a powerful engine for extorting a 
national assembly, and a kind of panel from which it could be 
Teturned. 

“M.de Plehve agreed with the Liberals that these local repre- 
sentative institutions contained the germ of a national representa- 
tive parliament, and accordingly he did not‘ believe in zemstvos.’ 
On the contrary, he did everything in his power to hamper their 
activities and to keep them under the direct control of the central 
government. It was with this object that he formulated his 
scheme for the establishment of a local government council which 
was to be dependent on the Ministry of the Interior. There were 
to be local experts on the council, but Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski’s 
predecessor insisted that their presence there ‘ must certainly not 
call forth ideas of any kind of local representation,’ and they were, 
therefore, not to be chosen either by the zemstvos or by the local 
assemblies of nobles, but to be appointed ‘ entirely at the pleasure 
of the Minister.” M.de Piehve’s jealousy of any semblance of 
combined action between the zemstvos was extreme. Even when 
they proposed to cooperate for the relief of the sick and wounded 
in the war, he promptly forbade them to take action. Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirski has withdrawn the prohibition. A clearer 
proof of the antagonism between the views of the two statesmen 
on this momentous subject could hardly be desired.” 


The Czar himself is really a friend of the zemstvo, says the Paris 
Temps, and this paper is understood to speak with almost final 
authority upon such a point. The Czar, it assures us, has an en- 
lightened sense of the needs of his people. He has definitely 
broken with the von Plehve school, but he has yet to outline a 
definite policy for the future. The same well-informed organ of 


the French Foreign Office says, in another editorial utterance : 


“Without presuming to extend the comparison too far, present- 
day Russia might be likened to the France of the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski belongs to a nobility 
which suggests the French aristocracy when imbued with the ideas 
of the Encyclopedists, that aristocracy which so readily dubbed 
itself liberal, and which was destined in an outburst of enthusiasm 
to live through the night of August 4 (when it abolished its own 
aristocratic privileges). If the aristocracy really wishes to enter 
the path of political reform, it will have behind it a quite numerous 
party to which the name of ‘ constitutional reform ’ might be given, 
and which, far from dreaming of any radical transformation of the 
Russian governmental system, simply wants to give the monarchy 
the support of popular confidence. 

“ There is certainly a great difference between the timid reforms 
to which such a minister and such a class would adhere and the 
upheaval dreamed of not only by the revolutionary and terrorist 
socialist party, but also the peaceful and respectable party of legal- 
ity—that of the democratic socialists. It remains to be seen which 
of the two policies is the most suited to the existing situation, and 
which will assure to the Russian Empire a continuous and normal 
development uninterrupted by those crises in growth to which chil- 
dren who have shot up too fast are liable. There is no other poli- 
tics than the politics of reality. It is a misfortune that so many 
well-disposed persons should forget this. Neither a nation nor a 
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government is transformed by means of a priori formulas, and 
every policy which does not take into account the contingent real- 
ities of the situations to which it is applied is doomed to prompt 
failure. 

“For this reason it is allowable to think that a policy of reform 
in detail would be more advantageous to the rational and fruitful 
evolution of Kussia than a policy of leaps and bounds.”—7yvans- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


EUROPEAN INDICTMENTS OF THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT. 
I EF LECTION fails to convince the original European news- 
paper opponents of Mr. Roosevelt’s project for a peace 
The 


objections are mainly of two kinds, the plan being pronounced im- 


conference that good can possibly come of the undertaking. 


moral by some journals and Machiavellian by others. Much atten- 


tion is also paid to its alleged ridiculous aspects. Thus the mili- 
tarist and Bismarckian Hamburger Nachrichten discovers “ the 
climax of ali that is comical” in what, coming from President 
Roosevelt, it can only regard as a feeble emulation of Don Quix- 
ote. That, it concedes, might not be a fatal objection to a reas- 
sembly of the peace conference. It invites attention accordingly 
to the moral considerations involved, which it deems “very 
serious.” The Great Architect of the Universe has made war a 
factor in the uplifting of the human race, neglect of the circum- 


stance being a species of blasphemy. Consequently : 


“In any event, we would give to our friends of peace once again 
the good advice to cease their propaganda. It beats in vain 
against the force of those considerations which make war inevi- 
table. The impulse to make war is so intimately associated with 
the impulse of self-preservation among nations that the effort to 
eliminate it is as hopeless as would be an attempt to extinguish 
human selfishness as the mainspring of all human effort and 
achievement by merely denouncing it as inhuman and immoral. 
Only fools could think of undertaking such things. Ever since 
there began to be such a thing as world history, the development 
of nations and peoples has, as a rule, been accomplished by means 
of war. Why should there be achange all at once? Since we 
must regard war, in view of the philosophical-historical conception 
of Moltke, as ‘ an element in the divine order of the world,’ it fol- 
lows that those who would do away with it are acting in opposition 
to Divine Providence.” 


That the “sly Yankees” have made themselves a laughing-stock 




















TIBETAN TREATY TERMS. 
“The Lamas must pay the piper without naming the tune.” 
—Fischietto (Turin). 
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seems undeniable to a writer inthe Vienna Rezchswehr, who warns 
us, at the same time, that the American tendency at work here has 
serious as well as ludicrous features. The United States is, what- 


ever professions it may make, a land of Jingoes: 


“The Jingoism of the Americans already begins to be as in- 
tolerable as their perfidious commercial policy. 

“If things go on like this, the Yankees will have to be spoken to 
through the medium of cannon. All Europe would cry out with 
joy if it were to come to the point of rapping the Yankees upon 
their grasping fingers, thus teaching them to keep to their own 
door. Even in England sentiments of this nature are beginning to 
prevail, notwithstanding the cousinship that is demonstratively 
emphasized at banquets and similar occasions, more especially as 
in the Far East America appears as the commercial and political 
competitor of England, and, like England, poses as the ‘ friend’ of 
Japan.” 


Nor is there much change of view discernible in France, where 
we find the Journal des Débats (Paris) reiterating its first dubious 
conjectures regarding the embarrassments which may be entailed 
by a peace conference, while the organ of the French Foreign 
Office, the Paris 7emps, says that “the general opinion has been 
that the proposition was premature.”— 7vanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





POINTS OF VIEW. 


STOESSEL.—* What is to be noted above all in the defense of Port Arthur,” 
says the London Jelegraph, “is the supreme importance of the Man. General 
Stoessel’s personal energy, it appears plain, has been the life and soul of the re- 
sistance.” 


Hope FOR THE BALTIC SQUADRON.—“ If the Combes Government fell early 
next session,” says London 7ruth, ‘and a Doumér-Lanessan-Lockroy cabinet 
replaced it, points might be stretched to afford the Russian squadron winter 
quarters at Saigon.” 


RussiA’s PRESTIGE IN As1A.—‘I am astonished to read in Eastern news- 
papers,” writes Prof. Arminius Vambery in the Pester L/oyd (Budapest), “ how 
immensely Russian prestige has suffered by her defeats in Manchuria. Turks, 


Persians, Arabs, Tartars, Afghans, all have lost their respect for Russia.” 


A CoMING DISILLUSIONMENT.—“ Little do the Jingoes who are yelling for 
the Jap to win know the rod they want to pickle,” says a writer in the Sydney 
Bulletin, Australia’s radical organ. ‘“ But, thank God! this war spells bank- 
ruptcy for the Japanese Government. At the best it can only hope to keep Russia 
back until next spring. . .. The Amen Corner will be hopelessly left behind 
when the ‘Japanese gentleman’ can afford to throw off his hypocrisy. It is 
really funny to hear him sum up parson, parson’s wife, missionary woman, and 
the Christian creed. This when you are on terms of comparative intimacy. 
Grin? Yes, a lovely grin.” 
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DESIGN FOR A NATIONAL MEMORIAL, 


What Australians fought for in South Africa. 
— Sidney Bulletin. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


MAN AND HIS DISHARMONIES. 


THE NATURE OF MAN. By Prof. Elie Metchnikoff. Cloth, pp. xvii, 309. Price, 
$2.00 net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
ROFESSOR METCHNIKOFF is the scientist to whom the world 
P is indebted for the discovery of phagocytes, which have helped 
to remove some of the dread raised by the baneful microbes. 
That was all very well, but the professor now attempts, from the minute 
territory of scientific fact which he has won for the world, to conquer 
the whole realm of theologic as well as philosophic thought. He has 
been convinced by his biological studies that the relation between or- 
ganism and environment which constitutes life is very imperfect in the 
case of the human animal, and that in consequence disharmonies arise 
in the digestive and reproductive systems. Owing to the change from 
vegetable to animal food, the bulk of nutritious matter required by 
man has become considerably less, 
and, therefore, the large intestines 
suffer from atrophy and want of ex- 
ercise. Similarly the reproductive 
system in man is developed out of 
proportion to his needs, and dishar- 
monies result which excite the appre- 
hensions of moralists. As a conse- 
quence of all this, death comes earlier 
than it should, and leaves work un- 
fulfilled, and a general tone of pessi- 
mism prevails. 

The professor is hopeful that science 
will overcome this pessimistic tone by 
averting disease and lengthening life, 
so that man shall die only after having 
fulfilled his office, and, therefore, given 
satisfaction to himself. One of the 
stages is the recognition of the fact 
that the phagocytes discovered by 
Professor Metchnikoff are the main 
causes of old age by eating up the pigments of the hair and the layers 
of the bones. Tho the professor claims to have proved that it is the 
macrophags which do this, he does not profess to have discovered any 
means of preventing their action, so that it is only a pious wish that 
science may one day retard death and remove the pessimistic conclu- 
sions of modern thought. 

The book is, however, of interest apart from the somewhat wild con- 
clusions to which it leads, dealing as it does with some of the most fun- 
damental problems—food, death, and sex—from a novel standpoint, 
and in some directions with a wide knowledge of the pertinent facts. 
Like most materialistic efforts to deal with philosophical problems, it is 
naively superficial. But, at the same time, if the author does not see 
far, he at least sees clearly. 

Professor Metchnikoff is perhaps most instructive where his subject- 
matter has least bearing upon the main line of argument. Thus, his 
chapter here on the Simian Origin of Man is one of the clearest and 
most up-to-date accounts of this subject which has been put before the 
public of recent years, The relation between bacteriology and life, on 
which the author is an expert, is cogently put forth in one of his later 
chapters, and the new and curious conception of immortality current 
among scientific men, who regard the lowest organisms as practically 
immortal while the higher ones suffer degeneration and death, is ex- 
pounded by the author with full knowledge and skill. Altogether, a 
book which raises questions, even if it does not answer them. 





PROF, ELIE METCHNIKOFF, 





HAUNTING TALES. 


PAINTED SHADOWS. By Richard Le Gallienne. Cloth, 339 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

R. LE GALLIENNE is now in his thirty-ninth year; his author- 
ship covers about seventeen years, and the general contour of 
his literary output may be regarded as having taken provisional 

form. At one time English critics besought him to spread his charming 
arabesques on a somewhat less flimsy and more varied medium. His 
answer was: ‘‘The Religion of a Literary Man,” ‘‘The Romance of 
Zion Chapel,” ‘‘ Travels in England,” and the critique on Kipling. But 
the promise of his early poetry has not been kept. He shines rather as 
a writer of poetic prose than as a writer of verse; and his prose—con- 
sisting of criticism, study, travel, essays, short stories, and novels—has 
been in the main essentially a continuation of the ‘‘ Prose Fancies.”’ It 
was said of him a number of years ago, ‘‘ His mission is to embroider”; 
and, without disparagement, a literary embroiderer he may still be dis- 
tinctively called. Embroidery, however, it undoubtedly is of a very 
high order—embracing imagination, fancy, wit, epigram, delicacy, grace, 
as well as searching pathos, exquisite description, a delectable style, 
and not always lacking moral strength. Delicacy—fragility even—of 
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tracery is Mr. Le Gallienne’s crowning charm when at his best. He is 
not for the many, but the few. 

This latest volume, with its characteristic title, contains twelve pieces, 
each mingling, as usual in the author's fiction, story and essay (one 
piece indeed is pureessay). Several, or all of them, have been previously 
published in periodicals. Parts of the volume are equal to Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s best. In “The Youth of 
Lady Constantia,” discriminating 
readers will find fullest measure of 
distinction. It is a striking fancy, 
beautifully told, and holding a noble 
truth. Here are some _ sentences 
from it: 








“Tf you see a lady riding through 
the woods, like a holy candle borne 
with a great hush of holiness down 
the glades, how long do you wait till 
you offer her your heart and your 
lance and your life? Do you wonder: 
How, and How, and How? Do you 
wonder at anything at all except: O 
God, is it possible she will take me 
for her servant? Is it possible that 
some day she will give me the deeps 
of her eyes?”’ 





Next in choiceness comes ‘‘ The 
Shadow of the Rose,” with ‘ Poet, 
take thy Lute!” a close third. ‘The First Church of the Restoration” 
is portentous as purporting to foreshadow (seriously, the author says in 
a note) an early restoration, in Europe and America, of the ancient 
Greek paganism. ‘ Fragoletta” might have been written by Hawthorne 
or Poe. ‘‘ Beauty's Portmanteau,’’ a choice English country-house 
story delightfully told, is slightly marred by two ill-constructed sen- 
tences; and the last three tales, while very clever, are on ‘a somewhat 
lower plane than the others. Of the inlaid poetry—and haunting some 
of the stanzas are—we as usual often find ourselves asking, Were the 
verses written to fit the story or the story fashioned to frame the verse? 

All who are ‘“‘in the know ” in literature will read ‘‘ Painted Shadows,” 
reenjoying the things they have enjoyed before. 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 





A PROBLEM NOVEL. 


THE UNDERCURRENT. By Robert Grant. Cloth, 480 pp. Price, $1.50, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
“ “THE UNDERCURRENT ” isa novel that demands attention for 
| several reasons. As a work of fiction it is interesting, not so 
much for its plot as for its portrayal of character. In Mrs. 
Randolph Wilson, a widow of forty-five, Judge} Grant has set forth an 
exquisite woman of a most unusual type. She is worth millions, and 
does not misuse a penny of them. She is a model of “light and sweet- 
ness.” With a Greek’s passion for beauty, she has a Christian's loyalty 
to duty, and ‘‘does good” in the sanest and most efficient manner. 
The creation of such a character is as creditable to the author's taste as 
to his brain. She is thoroughly human, knows, and is of, her world, and 
yet guides her course by a star which neither rises nor sets in society. 

Although Judge Grant is apparently impersonal in the conduct of his 
story, the thing to which the whole converges is something in which he 
is conjecturabiy partizan. The ma- 
jority will feel that he has taken a 
brief for divorce under justifying cir- 
cumstances. All the arguments for 
and against the solubility of the 
matrimonial bond are put in the 
mouths of the characters; but as 
the chief disputants are Gordon Perry, 
a level-headed, keen lawyer, and the 
Rev. Mr. Prentiss, a model Episcopa- 
lian minister of the ‘‘up-to-date,’’ 
great-city type, the fro and the com are 
presumably advanced to the best of 
Judge Grant's ability. His characters 
argue fairly and logically, yet themain 
point to many in the argument for the 
indissolubility of marriage is not 
brought out strongly enough: to wit, 
that it is considered to be Christ’s 
dictate. 

Constance Stuart is a clean-hearted 
woman of more than average ability. Asa young woman she married 
a specious, cheap sort of man, who finally forsook her, taking her money 
but leaving two children for her to support. She takes up nobly her 
shattered life, and through the assistance of Mrs. Randolph Wilson 
ultimately attains a position where she and her children are fairly pro- 
vided for. Then Gordon Perry and she fall in love with each other, as 
well they might. Sheis a good Church woman, and after consultation 
with Mr. Prentiss decides that she can not marry without going against 
her conscience. Later Perry suffers failure in a bill he has tried to get 
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through the legislature, and she promptly writes to him that she will 


become his wife. She gives the clew to her mental attitude when she 
tells Mrs. Wilson: 


‘I love him, and I feel that I have been trifling with love. I am sure 
at least of this: that it is better for the world that two people like him 
and me should be happy than live apart out of deference to a bond that 
is a mere husk. ... As Gordon says, the ban of the Church when the 
law gives one freedom is nothing but a fetich. I can not follow the 
Church in this. To do so would be to starve my soul for the sake of a 
false ideal—a false beauty cultivated for the few alone, as you have in- 
timated, at the expense of the great heart of humanity. ... Whenthe 
news of his defeat came, I felt I must go to him if he would let me.” 


Judge Grant has shown in two other divorce cases in the book the 
indecent attitude of the worldly rich toward the marriage bond. 

If Constance, in being true to her heart, is false to her religious stand- 
ards, Loretta Davis is almost impossibly true to her low sex standard. 
Asa result of herinfatuation for,a man, she becomes the mother of a girl 
babv whom shetriestoabandon. She is too philosophic, too consistently 
logical in her acceptance of the situation, and suggests a made charac- 
ter rather than a possible human being. 


NAPOLEONICA., 
THE NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE IN SOUTHERNITALY. By R.M. Johnston. Cloth, 
2 vols., pp. xxi, 408; ix, 232. Price, $5.00 The Macmillan Company. 
WELLINGTON. By William O’Connor Morris. Cloth, pp. xix, 398. Price, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.35. 


NAPOLEONIC StupiEs. By Holland Rose, Litt.D. Cloth, pp. xii, 398. Price, 
$2.50. The Macmillan Company. 

HE attraction of Napoleon for the historic student waxes rather 
than wanes with the increase of years that intervene between us 
and his meteoric career. Of recent years much good work has 

been done by English and American historical students to probe the 
inner motives of the emperor's enigmatic actions. Mr. Fisher's mono- 
graph on “The Napoleonic Policy in 
Germany,” Mr. Rose's new biography, 
and Gen. Dodge's studies of Napole- 
onic strategy have all appeared within 
the last year or so, and here we have, 
making simultaneous appearance on 
our table, no less than four volumes 
dealing with the same fascinating 
subject; for it must be recognized 
that William O'Connor Morris's life 
of Wellington is at least half filled 
with references to Napoleon and his 
generals, and among its illustrations 
are no less than two portraits of the 
emperor. It has often been stated 
that hatred attracts as much as love, 
and it would seem that the heredi- 
tary antipathy which England has for 

‘‘Boney” has given rise to these 
elaborate studies of certain portions 
of his career. 

Among these Mr. Johnston's book is perhaps the most original and 
important, though it is after all the most remote from the center of 
events. He treats of that curious episode in Southern Italy when Na- 
polecn puts successively his brother Joseph and his brother-in-law Mu- 
rat on the throne of the two Sicilies. ‘The account of the latter’s career 
is quite enigmatic, and presents his character in a somewhat more at- 
tractive color than it is usually presented in by those who regard him 
as the deau sabreur. But the chief interest and novelty of Mr. John- 
ston’s researches lie in his account of the Carbonari rising against the 
Bourbons with the fall of the Napoleonic empire, and it is, therefore, a 
sort of historic hors d’auvre. He claims that in this movement is the 
beginning of the Risorgimento of modern Italy. It is at any rate a dis- 
tinct addition to English literature. 

Mr. Rose’s book consists of parerga and paralipomena for his life of 
Napoleon. It is tolerably miscellaneous in character, and deals with 
such topics as the idealists’ revolt against Napoleon, the religious belief 
of Napoleon, Napoleon and British commerce, and the British food 
supply in the Napoleonic war. Besides this there is a very careful 
analysis of the value of the Prussian cooperation at Waterloo. All these 
are topics of general as well as special interest, and the main points re- 
lating to them are put with great clearness by Mr. Rose, who has rapidly 
made his way to the front as the expert on the emperor. This volume 
alone will add to his reputation for careful examination of sources and 
sound judgment in connecting them together. 

‘ William O’Connor Morris's life of Wellington was intended by the au- 
thor as a pendant to his life of Napoleon in the same series. It is more 
distinctly military, and his treatment culminates in a very elaborate ac- 
count of the crowning victory of Waterloo, While careful and trust- 











WILLIAM O’CONNOR MORRIS. 


worthy, the book is somewhat stodgy, and scarcely lends itself to pleas- 
ant perusal. 
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CELTIC STORIES OF LOVE AND WAR. 


In THE CELTIC Past. By Anna MacManus. Cloth, 120 pp. Price, $0.75. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
THE PASSIONATE 


HEARTS. By Anna MacManus. 
$0.75. 


Cloth, 127 pp. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Price, 
‘SHE Celts are indeed a race with a past, and, if these legends and 
q stories of war and love remind us that that past is gory with the 
wreaking of primitive passion, they also show that it is glorious 
with heroic deeds and splendid audacities, charged through and through 
with dramatic and poetic interest. The touchstone of all human nature 
is emotion, and that of Irish human nature emphatically so. Hot- 
hearted and hot-headed, the Celt sings and fights his way to dominion 
over the imaginations and sympathies of other races of steadier pulse 
and cooler brain. 

‘‘In the Celtic Past ’’ contains nine stories, all of which are legendary 
and, so far as any sense of everyday congruity and probability are con- 
cerned, they might as well have been laidin fairyland. But tho their 
setting is mythical, the beings they embody are individually and 
intensely real. They have an atmosphere of actuality. They have life. 
These wonder-tales are narrated, too, with the simplicity, ease, and vigor 
that mark the work of a true artist; and there is such a singularly happy 
fitting of style to theme that they might well be sung in the stately 
halls they celebrate, to the weird melody of the harper, for they are 
indeed the words of a bard, and read most musically. 

All are drawn from the second and third strata of Irish legend, deal- 
ing (1) with mortals with fairy blood, all of whom have superhuman 
strength, but who know age and death; and (2) with the Fenian cycle, 
telling the deeds of Finn MacCumhail and his companions, as related by 
Ossian, son of Finn, and being set against a background of Christianity. 
But the reader does not need a knowledge of Irish legendary history to 
appreciate the tales, so simply and carefully are they told. If one 
quickens at the name of Achilles or Odysseus and Penelope he will 
respond to the charm of Conal Cearnarch and of Diamurid O'’Duibhne 
and Grainne. Indeed, the Celtic and Greek mythologies have a common 
parentage in that old foundation of Greco-Celtic legend that existed 
before the separation of the two races, at that unknown period when 
the Hellenes went to dwell in the warm plains and along the splendid 
coasts of the southern peninsula, and the Celts journeyed to cold valleys 
and mist-laden regions of Western Europe. 

Lady Gregory has also done much work in the material from which 
these stories are drawn, but what she has written differs from the work 
of our author in the same way that work of the head differs from work 
of the heart. From Lady Gregory to Mrs. MacManus is like going from 
the placid waters of a loch to the banks of arushing stream or mist- 
wrapped waterfall with its sudden freshness, its leap, its call in the air. 

In the volume entitled ‘‘The Passionate Hearts” the singularly fine 
genius of the author achieves much in the way of aclear and penetrative 
insight into human motives and emotional crises, and a sure grasp upon 
whatever is significant and vital in lives of the lowly—for all the scenes 
of these half dozen stories of Irish life are laid among the lowly. ‘‘ The 
Passionate Hearts of Inisgloir” is a short and rapidly moving drama of 
passionate love, perfidy, and consummate vengeance. It is the faithful 
study of the heart of a woman of exceptionally noble nature—a woman 
who can love profoundly but not unworthily, and whose ardor of passion 
is changed to swift disdain when her double-minded lover himself 
unveils his duplicity. 





COMPLETION OF JOHN FISKE’S HISTORIES. 


NEw FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. By John Fiske. Cloth, 338 pp. Price, 
$4.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


HE series of works on American history from the brilliant pen of 
the late John Fiske is completed by the present beautiful volume 
which deals with the rise and fall of New France, and the 

development of the English colonies of America in the stubborn struggle 
with their Gallic rival. It brings the history of the country down to 


the year 1763, closing with the capture of Louisburg and Quebec by 
General Wolfe. 

A complete account of French exploration and conquest is given with 
the clearness and fulness of detail characteristic of the author. From 
Cartier to Champlain, the French advance is traced in a masterly 
manner. The work of George Washington as commander of English 
troops against the French, the incident of Ticonderoga, and all the 
various complications attending the conflict for predominance on the 
continent, are recounted with singular lucidity, picturesqueness, and 
power. f ; 

A valuable episode in this long chapter of colonial history is Mr. 
Fiske’s account of witchcraft in Salem village—perhaps the fairest and 
most authentic description of Cotton Mather’s real character and 
attitude on the subject of witchcraft which has ever been printed. 
While Mather believed in witchcraft on the authority of Scripture, his 
ideas about curing or abolishing this diabolic distemper were not in 
harmony with those of, for instance, Sir Matthew Hale, who had con- 
demned people to death on this charge only four and twenty years 
before. If Mather’s rules of evidence had been observed, not a single 
witch would have been hung at Salem. 

A most valuable feature of this work is the number of maps and 
charts, fac-similes of the prints and portraits by which it is enriched. 
Not a single one of these is otiose, or calculated merely for show or em- 
bellishment. They all add elucidation and interest to the text, and 
complete the work as a monument of the research, conscientiousness, 
and the literary genius of the lamented author. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Broapway, FourtH AVENUE 
NINTH & TENTH STREETS. 


NEw YORE, 


Nov. 14, 1904. 
Second Letter to the Publie:-- 


Our announcement, in the November magazines, of the 
close of the half-price sale of the Century Dictionary & 
Cyclopedia & Atlas brought so many orders that the binders 
had difficulty in keeping up with them. 

At the present rate of selling, the edition which 
brings to an end not only the half-price but the little- 
monthly-payment plan of purchase will be exhausted much 
sooner than we expected. 

We cannot too strongly urge all who ever expect to 
purchase this great and necessary work to do so at once. 

That we shall receive orders after we are unable 
to fill them is certain. 

Gur plan of selling makes ownership of The Century 
so easy that no person of even small income can afford to 
be without it. And our plan of selling The Century ends 
with the sale of the last cet of the edition now coming 
from the presses. 

You cannot afford not to know the details. 

Return the attached coupon and full information 
will be freely furnished by mail. 

Respectfully, 








ih 


Cut this 
Corner off 



























IF YOU DOUBT The Century’s direct, practical value to you write your name and address into the ———, 
corner coupon, designating (by number) that one of the following profusely illustrated booklets which most promptly to 
interests you. Mail the coupon and the booklet will be sent free. Your request will in no way obligate John Wanamaker 
you either to purchase or to inquire further. New York 

Please send without cost to me 
\f 3usi 3S ‘ J eee *hvsicix fllustrated book No, about 
No. 1—The Business Man No. 4—The Physician The Century Dictionary & Cyclo- 
No. 2—The Lawyer No. 5—The Teacher pedia & Atlas, and complete detaius 
. a . . , of the half-price offer, etc., etc, 
No. 3—The Clergyman No. 6—The Technical Worker 


No. 7—The General Worker 


IMPORTANT! Each booklet contains a beautifully illustrated article on the 
value of The Century to The Woman and In The Home. Women should, therefore, 
select the booklet most likely to interest also some other member of the family. 

Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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GOLD MEDAL REGINAS 
AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


The ordinary Christmas present gives pleasure on 
Christmas day and perhaps for afew days after. Some 
presents last longer than others, but a Regina is one of 
the very few presents which gives pleasure for years 
and every day in the year. 

Music appeals to every one. Some like one kind 
of music, some another. 

One of the beauties of the Regina is that it is able 
to furnish any kind of music at any time. 

Your mother, wife, or daughter will appreciate a 
Christmas present so beautifully expressed as in the 
form of a Regina. 

Its sweetness will bring a charm into your home— 
in the living-room, in the sick-room, in the nursery. 

Additional entertainment is obtained in the form of 
a Regina with talking-machine attachment. 

«« Gold Medal Reginas’’ we are now able to call 
them, for the awarding of a gold medal at the Buffalo 
Exposition has been confirmed by a similar award at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

All purchasers are entitled to take advantage of the 
perpetual tune-disc exchange plan, 





“Queen of Music Makers” 


° 
The Regina Company 
Makers of Reginaphones, Regina Piano Players, Regina Coronas, and Regina Concertos 
11 East 22d Street, New York 
259 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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A CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE 


FREE FOR ONE YEAR 

Provide the best literature only for your boys and 
irls. Our new illustrated catalogue of ‘The Best 
3ooks forthe Young,” describes over 250 books, written 
by Louisa M. Alcott, Dr. Edward E. Hale, and other 
favorite authors. Send for a free co yy, and if you 
mention you saw our advertisement in THE LITERARY 
DIGEST we will tell you how you may obtain, without 
cost, a year’s subscription to one of the best monthly 
magazines Sor children. , 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
“Give Thanks, O Heart.” 
By EDwIN MARKHAM, 

AUTHOR OF ‘* THE MAN WITH THE HOE,’ ETC, 
Give thanks, O heart, for the high souls 
That point us to the deathless goals— 
For all the courage of their cry 
That echoes down from sky to sky; 
Thanksgiving for the arméd seers 
And heroes called to mortal years— 
Souls that have built our faith in man, 
And lit the ages as they ran. 

Lincoln, Mazzini, Lamennais, 

Living the thing that others pray; 
Cromwell, St. Francis, and the rest, 
Bearing the God-fire in the breast— 

These are the sons of sacred flame, 

Their brows marked with the secret name; 
The company of souls supreme, 

The conscripts of the mighty Dream. 
Made of unpurchasable stuff, 

They went the way when ways were rough; 


SICK FOLKS GET WELL 


at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Send 
for Booklet “‘B” describing our unique 
System of Health Culture. Interesting to 
dyspeptics, neurasthenics, rheumatics, 
obese people and almost all classes of 
chronic invalids. 

Write for Booklet ‘‘B’’ to 


THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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For Christmas Money. Why not use the 

LOFTIS SYSTEM 21y'3%2 
any Dia- \ 

mond, Watch or other article from our magnifi- 

cent Christmas Catalogue. Your selection will 

be prompey sent on approval, to your home, 

place of business, or if you prefer to your express 

office, If it is just what you want and well worth the 

peice asked, pay one-fifth down and keep it, sendin 

he balance to us in eight equal monthly payments, 

You will be under no obligations to buy and you willhave 

nothing to pay, for we pay all express charges in 


for sales 
We Depend on Our Goods ani‘nive 
ask is an opportunity to submit them to anyone interested in 
Christmas Diamonds, Watches or Jewelry. 


Y are welcome to credit whether you area modest salaried ametere 
OU ora wealthy employer. The Loftis System makes any honest 
person’s credit good <4 adjusting terms to meet their earnings, income orcon- 
venience, Don’t think that you must give something cheap and trashy because 
you can spare but a few dollars at present. With five or ten dollars for a first 


payment you can give a beautiful Diamond which will last forever and every day 


remind the wearer of your regard and good judgment. We will arrange the pay- 
ments so that you will hardly miss them from your monthly income. 


are welcome too, and we have an equally attractive offer 
Cash Buyers for them, as follows: Pay cash forany Diamond, and we will 
give you awritten agreement to take it back at anytime within one year, and give you 
spot cash for all you paid—less ten per cent. You might for instance, wear a fifty dollar 
Diamond for a year, then send it back to us and get forty-five dollars, making the cost 
of wearing the Diamond for the entire year, less than ten cents weekly. No other house 


makes this offer. 
month’s competition with the entire world at the St.Louis Uni- 


Competition. 
No stronger endorsement of the Loftis 


versal Exposition, and we M 
have been awarded the Gold edal. System could be given; in no other —— 
could our leading position in the Diamond and Jewelry trade be so strongly emphasiz 

s is ready and will be sent postpaid on 
Our Christmas Catalogue ratiesd “Write tor it toaay, Do not 
make a selection for Christmas until you receive it, for it will be your reliable guide to the 
best goods, lowest prices, easiest terms and fair and courteous treatment. 


9. *4. until the Christmas rusb is on, for while we have the best facilities 4 
Don t Wait in the world for handling an enormous amount of business ex- 4 
peditiously and satisfactorily, they are taxed to the utmost at Christmas time, 
want to give you the best possible attention, and we can do it now. 


is the strongest ever given bya 
Our Guarantee responsible house. We give 
one with every Diamond, attesting its value and quality. 
Any Diamond ever sold by us is like so much cash 
when you want other goods ora larger stone. Please 


write today for a Catalogue—it’s worth its weight in 

gold to any Christmas shopper. 
| 
| 


Loftis Bros. &» Co. 


DIAMOND CUTTERS AND 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


Our goods, prices, terms and methods have just finished a seven 


DIAMOND 


DIAMONDS 
WIN HEARTS 


Dept. P-41, 92 to 98 State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


1904, Pranklin Advertising Agency, Chicago. 





(Cut oF No, 15 CaBineT.) 9 


Patent pending. 





TOOLS 





TOOL 
CABINETS 


Full size tools ; best quality; fully warranted and sharpened 











ready for use. 
HEIGHT WIpTH DEPTH CONTAINS PRICE 
No.15 3134 in. 19 in 10 in 44 tools $25.00 
No.16 31% * 19 * 10 ** a3 20.00 
No. 17 _. 1§ * 7% a 15.00 
S| eee ae 1§ * 7* y | 10.00 


Also assortment of nails, screws, tacks, screw-eyes, etc., 
in drawer. All cabinets made of ae my» quartered oak 
and fitted with brass hinges, cylinder lock and special 
brass tool fastenings. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF TOOL CABINETS 
AND WORK BENCHES 





NOT 









If you will mention Lrrexary Digest we will pay transportation 
charges to any po within 500 miles of New York. Write us for 
anything in the line of farming tools, cutlery, mechanics’ tools, and 


hardware ip general. This has been our business eighty-eight years. 


Our new catalogue No 89 is the largest, most beautiful, and most 
complete catalogue of hardware, tools, and cutlery ever issued. Wil! be od ITE, VAN GLAH a & GO., 
ready in January. If you desire one of the first copies, send 10 cents for 


part postage. 


49 East 42d Street, New York. 


Readers of THe Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








Special Christmas 
Offer 


LAUGHLIN 


Fountain Pen 
Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k. 
SOLID GOLD PEN 
Sent on Approval 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


Your choice of 
00 
Postpaid 


to any 
Address 


These 
Two 
Popular 
Styles 
For 
Only 








Gr 
> 
& 
G) 
<= 
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Either style—Richly 
Gold Mounted for 
presentation purposes, 
$1.00 extra. 











soy NITHO NYT. 


Grand Special Offer 


You may try the pen a 
week ; if you do not find it 
as represented, fully as fine 
avalue as you can secure 
muy for three times the price 
WwW) in any other make, if not 
ftps entirely satisfactory in 
waa eVery respect, return it, and 
we will send you $1.10 
for it, the extra 10 cents 
being for your trouble 
in writing us and to 
show our confidence in 
the Laughlin Pen—(Not 
one customer in 5,000 has 
asked for his money back). | 


Lay this Literary Digest 
down and write NOW 
Advise us name of your | 
dealer and we will send you 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder 
Sree of charge. 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


718 Griswold Street, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Chickering 


PIANOS 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 

805 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass, 

















Earn big money writing newspaper 
and magazine articles. We train by 
mall to do every branch of this work. 
Send for ‘‘The How of It,” free. 


Corr. School of Journalism 
203 Majestic Bldg., Detroit. Xich. 
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They, when the traitors had deceived, 
Held the long purpose, and believed ; 
They, when the face of God grew dim, 
Held thro’ the dark and trusted Him— 
Brave souls that fought the mortal way 
And felt that faith could not betray. 


Give thanks for heroes that have stirred 
Earth with the wonder of a word. 
But all thanksgiving for the breed 
Who have bent destiny with deed— 
Souls of the high, heroic birth, 
Souls sent to poise the shaken Earth, 
And then called back to God again 
To make Heaven possible for men. 
—From the Independent. 


At Bay. 


By May Byron. 


My child is mine. 
Blood of my blood, flesh of my flesh is he, 
Rocked on my breast and nurtured at my knee, 
Fed with sweet thoughts ere ever he drew breath, 
Wrested in battle through the gates of death. 
With passionate patience is my treasure hoarded, 
And all my pain with priceless joy rewarded. 


My child is mine. 
Nay, but a thousand thousand powers of ill 
Dispute him with me; lurking wolf-like still 
In every covert of the ambushed years. 
Disease and danger dog him: foes and fears 
Bestride his path, with menace fierce and stormy. 
Help me, O God! these are too mighty for me! 


My child is mine. 
But pomp and glitter of the garish world 
May wean him hence; while, tenderly unfurled 
Like a spring leaf, his delicate spotless days 
Open in blinding sunlight. And the blaze 
Of blue and blossom, scents and songs at riot, 
May woo him from my wardenship of quiet. 


My child is mine. 
Yet all his gray forefathers of the past 
Challenge the dear possession : they o’ercast 
His soul’s clear purity with dregs and lees 
Of vile unknown ancestral impulses : 
And viewless hands, from shadowy regions groping, 
With dim negation frustrate all my hoping. 


My child is mine. 
By what black fate, what ultimate doom accurs’d, 
Shall be that radiant certainty revers’d? 
Tho hell should thrust its fiery gulfs between, 
Tho all the heaven of heavens should intervene, 
Bound with a bond not God Himself will sever 
The babe I bore is mine for ever and ever. 
My child is mine. 
—From the London Spectator. 


Ballad of the Sinful Lover. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


Four years he sinned, because she died— 
With base corroding anodyne 

He numbed the noble pain in him, 
Four years he herded with the swine. 


And then at last he died and went, 
With hurry of immortal feet 

To seek in the Eternal Life 
The face that he had died to meet. 


Up all the stairways of the sky 
Laughing he ran, at every door 
Of the long corridors of heaven 
He knocked and cried out “ Heliedore !” 


In shining rooms sat the sweet saints, 
Each at her little task of joy; 

Old eyes all young again with heaven, 
Watched angel girl and angel boy. 


And o’er the fields of Paradise, 
Scattered like flowers the lovers passed, 
All rainbows—saying each to each 


Heaven’s two words: “ At last! At last!” 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing Ww auverusers. 
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N IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
“PAN-TOG” 


PROPER CARE FOR EVERYDAY CLOTHES 


A Gentleman’s Dressing Chair 
which presses and Creases your trousers 
while you sleep, and provides an improved 
hanger for your coat and vest—and a handy 
place for your slippers or shoes. It’s the 
clothes you wear every day that you neglect ; 
this chair is so convenient that it 1s easier to 
have your clothes look well than otherwise, 

A handsome, strongly built piece of furniture, 
made of Quartered Oak, Golden Finish or 
Birch Mahoganized. Indispensable 
m a gentleman’s apartment Low 
enough to be comfortable when you 
lace your shoes. 

This chair will positively 
revent baggy knees by 

. pressure, instantly 
applied, and trousers will appear as 
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fresh every morne- 
ing as if ironed, 
Saves its cost in 
six months and will last a lifetime, 


oncy 912.50 


ONLY 


Freight prepaid to points East 
of Kansas, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas, and North of the Ohio 
River, upon receipt of price, 
Points beyond prorated. Money 
refunded after 10 days’ trial if 
not satisfactory. 





AC ST. Louis, wo. 


Central Mantel Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 
1216 OLIVE STREET 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
quickly quenches a// kinds of fires. Extinguishes blaz- 
ing oil, naphtha, varnish—and fires inaccessible to water 
pails, dry powders, grenades, etc. 

Reduces insurance rates—examined and approved 
under the standard of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Price $12.00 delivered—the cheapest and 
best approved extinguisher. Remit by draft, express 
or postal order. Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 
Send for free booklet. 


Great chance for agents. We offer liberal inducements 
for permanent, profitable work. Write us to-day. 


JAMES BOYD & BROTHER, 4N. Fourth St. , Phila. 
Manufacturers of FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT, 
Fire Hose, Hose Couplings, Hose Pipes, etc. 
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A USEFUL 
XMAS GIFT 
50 cents 


One used daily, 
saving time and 
trouble, is the 
* Cook Pocket Pen- 
cil Sharpener.” Used like a knife, making any 
length point desired, retaining the chips in a 
little box. Blades are of the best tempered steel, 
body is brass and heavily nickeled, size con- 
venient for pocket or purse. For sale by dealers or 
sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. Stamps taken. 


H. C. COOK COMPANY, 











17 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn, 
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But nowhere in that place of peace 
Found he the face that was his own, 
Till, on a sudden by a stream 
He found her sitting all alone. 


With outstretched hands, he cried her name ; 
She turned on him her quiet eyes : 

“ Who art thou that so foul with sin 
Darest to walk in Paradise?” 


Amazed, he answered : “ If I sinned, 
My sin was sorrow for thy sake ; 
The pain, O Heliodore, the pain! 
I sinned—O lest my heart should break.” 


“T know thee not,” the saint replied, 
“ Thy sorrow is all changed to sin ;’ 

And, moving toward a golden door, 
She turned away, and entered in. 


? 


—From Harper's Magazine. 


The Lookout’s Song. 


By E. C. 
Staring, staring into the night, 
Till the dawn lifts rose and green ; 
Or moves still gray on a silver tide, 
While a wide sea sleeps on either side, 
And the slim ship sleeps between. 


Staring, staring into the night, 
Beneath the starlit sky. 

Far away there’s a white foam flake, 

And low in the sea the new stars wake, 
As a passing ship goes by. 


Staring, staring into the night, 

As we slip by an unknown shore. 
What does it hold, that land unseen? 
Thoughts like tears for what has been, 

Or the hope of something more? 


Staring, staring into the night, 
The pitiless waiting night. 
Till faint and low my heart’s bird sings, 


And my hopes grow frail as the sea-birds’ wings 


That break against the light. 


—From the London Outlook. 





Brynhilda’s Immolation. 


(Gotterdiammerung.) 

Rendered into English by Richard Le Gallienne. 
Fly home, ye ravens, and forewarn your lords 
What ye have heard of doom here on the Rhine! 
Go to Brynhilda’s rock,—where Loki burns ; 

Yea! go, and to Valhalla bide him haste 
For the doomed twilight of the gods is nigh. 
Thus —with my torch, I fire the walls of heaven ! 


You that I leave behind abloom with life, 

Mark well what now I speak, you that shall watch 
The face of Siegfried and Brynhilda fade 

To fiery embers ; you that shall behold 
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| 


The three Rhine-daughters sink back with their ring: | 


All this behold, gaze through the northern night, 
And if in heaven appears a sacred glow, 
Know that Valhalla’s end is what you see! 


And when the gods have vanished like a breath, 
And without rulers I have left the world, 


5 % Instead of: 4% 





MOXY now drawing 4% 
can be safely rein- 
vested through this Com- 
pany at 5%—increasing the 
income 25 per cent. Con- 
servative investors will ap- 
preciate a plan affording 
all the security and profit 
without the annoyance of 
individual mortgage loans. 

Description of methods, 
names of many patrons, 
and all desired informa- 








$25 upward, withdrawable 


Investments bear earnings 
from day received to day 
withdrawn. 


Supervised by New Yor\ 





tion on request. 








on 30 days’ notice. 


Assets, - « $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, $160,000 








Industrial Savings and Loan Co, 
nking Department. 








1139 Broadway, New York. 
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As the result of an adjust- 
ment of a wholesale order 
we find in our stock 50 high- 


it 

A $60 MUSIC BOX 

Delivered for Only grade Swiss interchangeable 
cylinder music boxes which 


formerly sold at $60. We are able to make a most unusual holiday offer of these beauti- 
ful boxes to LITERARY DiGEsT readers at the price of only $36 each; satisfaction guaran- 
teed and easy monthly payments. We have never before offered such high value for so low 
a price. 


A ROYAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR ALL! 


Nothing more sumptuous, more fascinating, more enduring could be found for a Christmas 
present. What a splendid and ideal gift for a husband to give his wife; how truly and 
lastingly appreciated as a token from a wife to her husband. Who does not love music in 


DOWN. 


50 Boxes at 
Half - Price 


the home? Who could fail to enjoy this superb box? It is a real treasure for all. 
SIZE FINISH 

The box is This box is equip- 
equipped with ped with the most 
three 6-tune exquisite, highly 
cylinders, giving polished, ‘rich 
eighteen tunes in rosewood case 
all. The cylin- with ebonized 
ders are 74 inches molded _ base, 
long. The hand- heavy ornamental 


some inlaid rose- 
wood case is 25 
inches long, 12 
inches wide, and 
9 inches deep. It 
is a big, hand- 
some music box, 


handles, etc.; all 
metal parts. heav- 
ily nickel-plated, 
giving to the 
whole a sumptu- 
ous appearance, 





It includes all the latest perfections, such as tune indicator, large cylinders, 
tune, skipper, indicator, etc., etc. Any number of cylinders may be added 


A Genuine Jacot Swiss Interchangeable Cylinder 


MUSIC BOX 


Its tone is wonderfully’ brilliant, rich, and char- 
acterful, full of melody and musical charm 








Every music lover, whether able to play a musical instrument 
or not, may listen at any time to the sweetest tunes from this 
splendid little instrument. It reproduces the choicest selec- 
tions with such delicate expression, such rich harmony, and 
such ferfect modulation as to entertain and delight the most 
refined and critical tastes. It enables you to enjoy an almost 
unlimited variety of music; it is always ready to play for 
you ; it never gets tired, it will last for years upon years, and it is far more inexpensive than many other 
musical instruments. It is moreover a beautiful addition to the furnishings of the home. 


Just a Few Important Features of These Boxes 
WORKMANSHIP—Every feature of the workman-| TUNE INDICATOR—This is a dial with figures 


ship of this box and the materials used in its construction | corresponding to those on the programme card, and a 
is of the highest obtainable quality. We are the oldest . z 

music box manufacturers in the United States, and we | hand controlled by the motion of the cylinder and 
devote particular care to the selection of all materials | pointing to the number of the tune playing. 
used and to every detail of construction. 


SAFETY CHECK—This valuable appliance prevents | 


any damage to the box in case its mechanism gives way. 


ai — 
BOXES BOXES 


Weare so confident of the pleasing qualities of these boxes that we offer them to Lirerary DiGgst readers on 
the most liberal terms, placing the ig boxes within instant reach of every reader of this magazine. You take 
no risk in accepting this special holiday offer. Sign 


Whether You Can Play or 
Not, You Can Always Enjoy 
Sweet Music at Any Time 








TUNE SKIPPER—By means of this mechanism 


the cylinder can be set at once on any desired tune. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed ONLY 


ONLY $1.00 DOWN 

















































and mail the coupon to-day with $1. Upon receipt = > 
we will send you one of the so boxes securely boxed, | Special Coupon Good for One of the 50 Boxes 
express or F. O. B. New York. If the box is satisfac- : . N 
tory pay us the balance in seven monthly instalments of nee Rais BES See ad win —, wet Fan nge 
$5 each. If unsatisfactory hold subject to our order. able Cylinder Music Box, formerly $60; special price to 50 Lrrexary 
Digest readers, $36. 1 enclose herewith $1, upon receipt of which 
JACO I MUSIC BOX CoO you are to send me the box, F. 0. B. N. Y I agree to pay the bal- 
a ance of the price in 7 monthly instalments of #5 each, It is under- 
stood that you guarantee satisfaction, and that if the box proves un- 
The Oldest Music Box House in the United States. satiefhctory, I may held the same subjert $0 your onder. and. sum 
Just Awarded Gold Medal at St. Louis Exposition. will refund whatever I b the box. Itis also agreed that 
a the box remains your prope entirely paid for. 
Send for catalogue of Stella and Mira Music Boxes. a . 
‘ . same ee 
39 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK tddress et 








‘ Readers of Taz Lirerary Digest arc asked to mention the puhlication wnen writing to advertisers. 
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This my heart’s treasure I bequeath to it: 

Not goods, nor gold, nor splendor as of gods, 
Nor house, nor castle, nor a lordly state, 

Not all the hollow usages of earth, 

Its cruel cants and customs and decrees, 

Vex him, who blessed alike in sorrow or joy, 
Hath Love—hath Love—if only he hath Love! 


From the Delineator. 


The Star in the West. 
By ARTHUR COLTON. 


The world has lost its old content ; 
With girded loins and nervous hands 
The age leads on; her sharp commands 
Ring over plains and table-lands 

Of this wide watered continent. 


Who calls the poor in spirit blest ? 
The rich in spirit win their own. 
Hark to the war’s shrill bugles blown! 
Look to the rippling banner thrown 
Outstreaming in the west ! 


Who says the meek inherit here ? 

The earth is theirs whose hands are strong 
Work for the night comes, art is long. 
Onward the keen, stern faces throng. 
Quick-eyed, intent, sincere. 


Our life has lost its ancient rest. 
The pale blue flower of peace that grows 
By cottage wall and garden close. 
Star in the east, ah, whither goes 
This star that leadse us west ? 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 








The Building of the Barn. 
By ERNEST CROSBY, 


There is a clamor of hammers striking nails into re" 
sounding wood, and of trowels clinking against | 
stone, here where they are building the great stone 
barn. 

It takes four or five strokes of the hammer to send the 
nail home, and each series of strokes forms a little 
musical motif of itself in the rising scale, with a 
dull thud at the end like a hand muffling the chords | 
of an instrument. 

The hollow roof, partly open to the sky, reverberates | 
every note. 

Two men are planing and sawing boards to proper 
dimensions on a pair of wooden horses, and the 
overseer is balancing himself on the bare beams 
and measuring the spaces with a footrule. 

The hoarse drone of the saw grows lower and lower, 
until the end of each board drops, splintered at 
the corner onto the floor. 

At the end of the barn we see the masons at work near 
the top of the narrowing wall, ona scaffold raised | 
inside the building. 

They stand in relief against the sky, like a frieze. 

There is much more here thana stone barn a-building, 
and a handful of workmen. 

The fires are here that welded the clay into blue- stone | 
and slate in Palzozoic ages. 

The forests of yellow-pine of Georgia that furnished 
the timber are here,and the great primeval trees | 
from whose cones those forests sprang. 

The men are here who first deserted their mountain } 
caverns and built the earliest stone-cave in the 
open. 

The man is here, too, who heesanctis the first knife of 


SEND FOR THIS ATLAS. 








An Atlas of the World containing a complete series of 
106 Newly Engraved and Colored Maps, covering every 
rtion of the Globe, including separate maps of every 
State and Territory of the Union and Special Maps of our 
new possessions. It also contains a short history of the 
United States with illustrations of the interior and exterior 
of the Capitol and other public buildings of Washington, 
D. C., together with half-tone photographs of all the Presi- 
dents ‘of the United States from Washington to Roosevelt, 
and short biographical sketches of each. A copy of this 
— Atlas will bs mailed to any address by the Pitts- 
—_ Bank for Savings of Pittsburgh, Penna., on receipt 
ve two-cent stamps to cover postage and mailing ex- 
san. When writing ask the bank to eaclose you a free 
copy of Booklet No. D. L. if you are interested in securing 


— and profitable investment for your savings or surplus 
un 
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Always Ready for Instant Use 


because the “Carbo - Magnetic” is electrically tempered 
and hollow ground in its own peculiar way. With or- 
dinary careful use, it will hold its edge for years with 


No Honing! No Grinding! 


Sold on Three Months’ Free Trial 


Your money returned if not satisfied in every | 
way. Razors sent same day order is received. | 


Buy of your dealer. He has (or can get) the 
Carbo-Magnetic. Show him this advertisement 
—don’t take any other razor. If he won’t get 
one, we will 1 mail, ¥ paid, on receipt of 

rice. Our book, ints to Shavers,” mailed 

ree on request. 


Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, Makers of 
) Griffon’? Cutlery, 445-446 Broadway, New York | 
“*Carbo-Magnetic”’ Elastic Cushion Strop, $1.00 ad 
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PRICES: 


| Carbo Magnetie « « ~ “i 
| Pair (in leather ease) =~ 
Double Coneave, for 
heavy beards 
SET of 4 blades, Mo- 
roceo case + es 


; 8 
SET of 7 blades, in : 















re — a, one for 
day. Sunda 
blade has irony handle 














Readers of Taz Lirzrary Diczsr are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


We enable you 1 to cut your coal bill in half—often the saving is two-thirds—by 
tuaking a ton of the cheapest grade coal produce as much heat asa ton of the most 

costly grade. Every claim we make is proved by abundant voluntary testimony, 
Replyins to inquiry from a friend in Ft. Wayne, Ind., the leading dealer in Kansas 

* City, who sells over 700 of our furnaces annually, recently wrote— 

“‘You can’t afford to Far in any but the best and that is the 
 Peck-Williamson Underfeed. I have installed a large number 
and have found them to be great heaters as wellas great fuel 

Savers. You know Mr.— . L installed one for him two 


yearsago. He has heated his house of 14 rooms comfortably 
ee. 


on $40.00 worth of coal a year, where for ten years previous 
his coal bills averaged from $140 to $160. Without doubt 


The Peck-Williamson Underfeed is 
the BEST FURNACE ON EARTH.” 


In this furnace the fuel is fed from below and the fire in on top— 
the rational way. The gases and smoke do not escape up the chim- 
ney, as they do in ordinary furnaces, but are consumed as they pass 
up through the fire. Immunity from gas, smoke and dirt, less ashes 
and no clinkers. Simple and strong in construction, easy to operate, 


i LAG t Let us send you Free our Underfeed book, and fac- 


; simile voluntary letters, proving every claim we make, 
Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON aie 304 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 





THE APPLE 


For Gas Engimes, Launches, 

Automobiles, ete. yTOMATic 
No more belt, battery, commutator trou- 
bles. Dirt and water proof, 
Easily attached, increases power 
and speed. Send for full par- 
ticulars of our storage batteries, 
spark coils, timing devices, 
spark plugs, and all kinds of 
ignition apparatus. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. 
125 Reibold Bidg., Dayton, 


“ Riding Comfort ” for me and 
a aia 


Whitman 


Special Saddles Built for Individual Re- 
quirements. Illustrated catalogue free, 
containing everything from ‘‘ Saddle to Spur.” 
The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., N. ¥. 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 








$12 








City Co. 
hio. 


SPARKE? 

















Irving’s NEW “GY-ROTARY TOP,” The Performing Paradox 


Constructed on accurate scientific principles. Its performance is truly wonderful and 
b es description. It must be seen pad be realized. A miniature ROTARY ENGINE 
with fly-wheel within a skeleton casing of S tL. Can be handled while making 20,000 revo- 
lations per minute. Remains in any position placed. Spins in your pocket. NO yix iG. 
NOSPRINGS. Put in motion by a child in 3 seconds. Performs over 40 tricks; imitates a 
phonograph ;a veritable WIZARD. COMPLETE OUTFIT, Perfect Top, Nickel Mounted and Ornamented 
with Beautifal Colors, Pedestal, Ring, Swirg, Cord, and Illustrated Directions, sent postpaid for 25c, 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER—ONE — “Seer! OUTFITS, $2.50, PREPAID. 
WIZARD NOVELTY CO., Inc. 007 N. Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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flint, and he who laid it aside for iron, and the one 
who first imitated thorns in metal and dreamed of | 
nails, and the original tamer of horses, and the | 
framer of ladders and modeler of wheels. 

Vulcan is here and Tubal.Cain and. Thor and all the | 
great artisans and inventors. 

The new stone barn is indeed the workshop of gods 
and demi-gods and their very temple. 

It is rooted, nave, transept and choir, in the inmost | 
heart of the first Creation. | 

Here converge all the forces of the past and the| 
thoughts of every epoch. 

Our materials, tools, minds, bodies, instincts and as- 
pirations are all a heritage, and heirship seems to 
be our chiefest function. 

We are at the narrow neck to which all the sands of 
eternity are crowding and through which they are 
dropping. 

And as all the past led down to our barn, so the future 
spreads out before it. 

How many generations of horses and kine, brothers 
and benefactors of men, will be comfortably housed 
in the crypt of this temple! 

How many animals of all kinds, two-legged and four- 
legged and with and without feathers, will it feed ! 

How it will sow life broadcast : life which will swell 
out forever widening in geometrical progression ! 

And when, sooner or later, its final voyage is over, 
what new creative forces will issue from every 
plank and seam!... 

From The Craftsman. 


Stains. 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


The three ghosts on the lonesome road 
Spake each to one another, 
“ Whence came that stain about your mouth 
No lifted hand may cover ?” 
From eating of forbidden fruit, 
Brother, my brother.” 


“ 


The three ghosts on the sunless road 
Spake each to one another, 
*‘ Whence came that red burn on your foot 
No dust or ash may cover ?”’ 
“ T stamped a neighbor’s hearth-flame out, 
Brother, my brother.” 


The three ghosts on the windless road 
Spake each to one another, 
“ Whence came that blood upon your hand 
No other hand may cover?” 
From breaking of a woman’s heart, 
Brother, my brother.” 


“ 


“ Yet on the earth clean men we walked, 
Glutton and Thief and Lover ; 
White flesh and fair it hid our stains 
That no man might discover.” 
“ Naked the soul goes up to God, 
Brother, my brother.” 
—From Scribner's Magazine. 





Compensation. 
By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, 


Because I had loved so deeply, 
Because I had loved so long, 

God in his great compassion 
Gave me the gift of song. 


Because I have loved so vainly, 
And sung with such faltering breath, 
The Master in infinite mercy 
Offers the boon of Death. 
From Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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| PERSONALS. 


| Generous With Roses.—A pleasant story about 
| Andrew Carnegie is told by a tourist from Scotland in 


the New York 7ribune 
** At Skibo Castle Mr. Carnegie had during the sum- 
mer a beautiful rose garden. There were thousands | 
of red and white and yellow roses always blooming | 
there, and the villagers were free to saunter in the gar- 
| den paths to their hearts’ content. 
“One day the head gardener waited upon Mr. Car- 
| negie. 
“* Sir, he said, ‘ I wish to lodge a complaint.’ 

“* Well?’ said the master. 

“* Well, sir’ the gardener began, ‘I wish to inform | 
you that the village folk are plucking the roses in your 
rose garden. They are denuding your rose trees, sir.’ 

“* Ah’ said Mr. Carnegie, gently, ‘my people are 
fond of flowers, are they, Donald? 
plant more.’ ” 





Then you must | 


Senator Hoar’s College Life.—Some years ago, 
says Lhe Saturday Evening Post, the late Senator | 
George F. Hoar wrote to President Thwing, of West- 
ern Reserve University, regarding his life at Harvard. | 
His class numbered sixty-six, and among the members 
were Charles Eliot Norton, Francis J. Child, and 
George M. Lane, all of whom were for many years 
| eminent teachers at Harvard. 





Hoar said in his letter: 


“IT wasted very largely my four years at Harvard. 

| The education there from ’42 to ’46 was far inferior to 

what can be obtained now in very humble institutions. 

But somehow the young men who were not good schol- 

ars and who were not industrious seemed to derive a 

| great deal of advantage, both in the way of refinement 

and actual learning and moral and mental discipline, 
from their contact with the University. 

“ The things which I think were of most benefit to 
me were the recitations t ~~ ctor Walker in Ethics 
and Mental Philosophy. Westudied Dugald Stewart 
and Jouffroy in Mr. Channing’s translation, and Cou- 
sin. The pupil was expected to master the argument 
in the textbook and recite it sufficiently at length to 
have required of him a clear statement of the author’s | 
thoughts in his own language. That was an excellent | 
discipline. I also found great advantage in reading 
the Georgias of Plato, to which I have been inclined | 
jto attribute whatever skill I had in cross-examining | 

witnesses when I came to the bar. We had no instruc- | 
| tion of any sort of value inelocution. Professor Chan- 
| ning, who examined our themes and heard us recite in 

Whately’s Rhetoric and in Bishop Lowth’s Grammar, 
was of no service, except to a few of his pupils. His 
habit was to receive the pupil’s theme, take it home 
with him, bring it back in a week, call the pupil to a 
seat by his table, and sneer at the performance in the 
presence of the class. The result was that unless the 
youth was especially self-confident and plucky it took 
all the starch out of him. I never sat down to write a 
theme without fancying that grinning and mocking 
countenance looking over my shoulder. 

“The fault of Harvard in those days was an over- 
fastidiousness and a use of ridicule and criticism in- 
stead of encouragement and sympathy. Iamsurprised 
in looking back upon those days that I and my class- 
mates got off as well as we did.” 
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who, in 1864, became orderly to Gen. Philip H. Sheri- 
dan, tells in the Boston G/ode how he took part in an 
earlier ride at Winchester than that which made the 


generalfamous. The veteran says: | 


One day in the dead of winter, when matters were 
pretty quiet, there was quite a fall of snow at Win- 
chester, and it occurred to Sheridan that he ought to 
have a sleigh-ride. A pair of old runners was found 
in some one’s vacated stable, and the problem of a 
body for the runners was solved by some roving sol- 
diers who ran across an old bathtub in a deserted 
home, and brought it to headquarters. “Just the 
thing,” said Sheridan. 

The blacksmiths were ordered to prepare the outfit 
| for use asa sleigh. They did their best. The old tub 
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was attached to the runners, a pole was put on fora 
pair of horses, and with numerous buffalo-robes the 
turnout was made to look like a respectable family 
affair. Then the horses, a bay and a white, were 
hitched to the improvised sleigh. ‘‘ Jump in, orderly,” 
said Sheridan. I took a seat at the general’s side. 

“What’s the matter with this, orderly?” said the 
general, as he whipped up the horses. Having all I 
could do to hold on, I made no reply. The old bath- 
tub, at the rate we were going, was liable to drop to 
pieces at any moment. 

“ Now, orderly,” said the general, “if that white 
horse had a little more mud on him he would be a bet- 
ter match for the bay.” 

Isaid nothing, but I thought the white horse would 
get all the mud he wanted. Much to my relief, the 
general soon espied a lady whom he knew and asked 
her to take aride. She gladly accepted the invitation, 
altho if she had known what kind of contrivance 
Sheridan was navigating she probably would have de- 
clined the honor of a spin with the commanding 
general. 

“ Well, orderly,” said Sheridan, “I guess you will 
have to walk back.” I walked back willingly, and 
Sheridan survived his sleigh-ride in a bath tub to drive 
Early out of the valley and be in at the finish at Ap- 
pomattox. 





She Taught Him Tact.—The late Louis Fleish- 
mann, the millionaire baker, not only distributed food 
to poor men in the “ bread-line” he had established in 
New York, but he also got these men employment. 
He went among them, says the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
and conversed with them, and the delicacy of his ques- 
tions to them, the care he took not to hurt their feel- 


ings, was remarkable. One day when a reporter com- 


plimented Mr. Fleishmann on this tact of his, the 
philanthropist replied : 

“ The more unfortunate and wretched people are, the 
more sensitive they are; the more easily they are 
wounded. The public does not bear this fact enough 
in mind. 

“ And yet it is a fact that is continually being proved 
—sometimes pathetically, sometimes humorously. It 
was proved humorously to a friend of mine last sum- 
mer in Scotland. 

“He was making a walking tour. He was climbing 
mountains and viewing lakes and torrents. One morn- 
ing on a quiet road he met a young woman, tall and 
comely, who walked barefooted. 

“Surprised, my friend stopped the young woman 
and said: 

“* Do all the people hereabouts go barefooted ?’ 

“ She answered : 

“* Some of them do, and the rest mind their busi- 
ness,’”’ 





He Defied the Grand Duke. 
story gets out of Russia which, as the Springfield 
Republican says, shows that not every one in that 
down-trodden country is afraid of the Czar and the 
grand dukes. 


Occasionally a 


The Republican repeats this one: 


The largest labor employer and one of the richest 
men in the empire is Morozoff, of Moscow. Recently 
Grand Duke Serge sent for him and told him that his 
contribution to the war fund had not been large 
enough. Morozoff said that he thought it had been, 
as he had given $500,000 worth of cloth from which to 
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make uniforms for the army. He said that he would 
not give more unless ft could be assured that none of 
the officials or grand dukes would steal it. Serge im- 
mediately demanded an explanation for such /ése 


mayzeste, 


| 
Morozoff said that he had seen | 
his gift of cloth for sale in a Moscow cloth dealer’s 
shop. The grand duke demanded a retraction or said 
that Morozoff could have his passports to 
Russia never to return. He asked for them at once 
and telegraphed to his managers to close all his fac- 
tories, thus throwing 150,000 people out of work. This 
brought the grand duke to his senses and the Czar 
made him apologize to Morozoff. 


and got it. 


leave 


Not Available. the 


Francis Curtis, author of 
“ History of the Republican Party,” had charge of the 
literary department at the Republican national head- 
quarters in New York. The other day, relates the 
New York Sz, a gentleman called to sell to the com- 
mittee something he had written on Republican issues. 
Mr. Curtis looked over the manuscript and handed it 


back to the visitor. 





“ That’s fine,” said Mr. Curtis, “it is well written | 
and it is a valuable campaign document.” 
“ Well I think $100 would be a fair price for it,” said | 
the caller, ‘and you can have it for that.” 
“Tm afraid I can not use it this year,’ said Mr. | 


| Curtis. 


“ But it may not be appropriate in the next presi- 
dential campaign, and you have just stated yourself 
that it is an excellent piece of work. There is still 
plenty of time to have it printed and distributed before | 
election day,” the man insisted. | 

“ Yes, there would be time for that,” said Mr. Curtis | 
in his calmest tones,“ but we are not sending out | 
chestnuts. The Republican national committee of | 
1900 paid me $500 for that very same pamphlet. I | 
wrote it myself four years ago. Good day.” 


How Hanna Saved John Ellsler. — Perhaps no 


other of the many anecdotes which have been told of 


the late Senator Marcus A. Hanna, says Success, 


shows more clearly the man’s true greatness, his steady 
loyalty to his friends, and, withal, his innate business 
shrewdness, than the following about the strong right 
hand of helpfulness, which he once held out, in time 
of need, to old John Ellsler, the dramatic manager. 

About the time that Mr. Hanna took up his home 
in Cleveland, Mr. Ellsler, whose career is, to-day, one 
of the traditions of the American stage, built the Eu- 
elid Avenue Opera House there. He had put practi- 
cally all his money into the venture, so that, when 
some enemies started to drive him to the wall, with 
the intention of buying in the property at some merely 
nominal figure, they had very little trouble in forcing 
the house into the hands of the sheriff. Mr. Hanna 
had met Ellsler, and liked him; moreover, he felt that 
the effort to bring the best ‘‘shows”’ into the West 
was one that deserved well; so, on the day of the sale, 
he was on the edge of the crowd that had gathered to 
see the new theatre change hands. 

The bidding ran well, with Mr. Hanna always a 
little in the lead, till, at length, it went to him. Then 
he made Mr. Ellsler his manager on shares, backed him 
up generously, and, in general, so guided and guarded 
the destinies of the house that, at length, it passed 
again into Mr. Ellsler’s sole control, the transaction 
having proved, financially, advantageous for all con- 
cerned. 


When Onr Rulers Jest.—This story regarding 
James Jeffery Roche is taken from the Springfield 
Republican: 

On a recent visit to the White House the President, 
so it is said, was chaffing with Roche about the places 
he was going to have after election. 

“ Jeffrey,” the President is reported to have said, 
“T am going to appoint you minister to the Court of 
St. James.” 


“God save the king!” exclaimed Roche, and the 
two enjoyed the joke immensely. 


Our New Vice-President. — A considerable length 
of time before he was spoken of for the Vice-Presi- 


dency according to Szccess, Charles W. Fairbanks 
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See Let The 
e 
Nodal G l l l e tte 
St.Louis Prove Itself 
aoe Shave with it every day for a month. 


Then if it hasn’t proved our claims 
for it, Return the or. 


Money Back and Welcome 


That’s the spirit of our guarantee, and 
the p ee of it. We could not send 
the Gillette on 80 Days Trial if it did 
not make good—satisfy the most par- 
ticular man ‘and a man has a right 
to be partiosior about his shaving). 
The Gillette is not only a safety, but 
it’s a razor, too. In fact, it is 


24 Razors in One 


It has twelve keen, double-edged 
blades as thin as paper, tempered 
and glass hardened by our process 
so that it takes diamond dust to 


to thirty perfect shaves. Blades 
sterilized, packed and sealed direct 
from factory. Always ready to use— 


No Stropping or 
Honing 


It takes but a moment to inserta 
new blade. You cannot cut yourself 
or fail to give yourself a smooth, 
delightful dhave. Think of the waits 
you save, the cleanly delight of home 
shaving—and the economy of it. A 
Gillette lasts for years. When you 
have used each of the edges until dull, return to us 
and we will give you six new blades at no cost to you. 
Additional] blades at nominal cost. 

Ask your dealer; if he doesn’t sell it, get him to 
correspond with us. Interesting booklet mailed free. 
THE GILLETTE SALES CO. 
1640Manhattan Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
Sules Agents and Mfrs. of Hardware Specialties. 
Ref.—Cont. Nat. Bank, Chicago; Dun’s, Bradstreet’* 
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BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 
Are the pride of the home; why 
disfigure with ugly clothes posts. 


Hill’s Lawn Clothes Dryers 
hold 100 to 150 feet of line, 
take small space and quickly 
removed when notin use. Make 
a neat and tasty appearance, 
last a life-time. 

More than a million people use them. 

No traveling in wet grass. No 

snow toshovel. The line comes to 

you. Also 

Balcony and Roof Clothes Dryers. 


If not found at your hardware store write 


HILL DRYER CO. 
346 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
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GAS LAMPS 
AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY. 
A 20th-Century evolution in the art of lighting. Entirely new, 
100 candle power, 7 hours one cent, Superior to ——T or 

j gas and cheaper than coal oil, No trouble to keep 
clean, absolutely safe. Sells atsight, We also manu- 
facture table lamps, wal] lamps, chandeliers, store and 
street lamps. Agents wanted at once, Write for free 
catalogue and prices, We manufacture all kinds and 
grades of mantles. If you buy them direct from us we 
will save you dealers’ profits, Prices seni upon request. 















Chicago Solar Light Co., Dept. B. Chie 
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delivered, in New Jersey, a stirring address on William | 
McKinley. After it was over an enthusiastic auditor, 


who had just been introduced to him, remarked : 


“ Senator, you are the successor at ¢Washington i | 
Daniel W. Voorhees, ‘the tall sycamore of “the Wa- | 
bash,’ aren’t you?” 

The senator said, smilingly, that such was the case. 

“ Well,” exclaimed the new acquaintance, “as I sat 
listening to your speech I said to myself that you are 
a good deal of a tall sycamore yourself, and that there 
is fine presidential timber in that tree.” 

To the influence of the strength of character of his 
mother Vice-President Fairkanks attributes most of 
his success. She watched over him very tenderly and 
zealously in his boyhoodand youth. Because she 
was afraid of town influences she sent him toa country 
school. Mrs. Fairbanks was particularly uneasy 
when her son went to college, but she decided that he 
could be trusted implicitly when she received the fol- 
lowing letter : 

“DEAR MOTHER: To-night I had to disobey your 
instructions to stay off the streets at night. When I 
came to my room | found that there was no oil in the 
ean, and I had to go down to the grocery to get some.” 


It is quite plain that Charles must have been a very 
good boy. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Human Nature, 
“If wishes were horses, beggars would ride.” ee" 
five inch, 


> ott nf the te SE i and we will send H Ci 
. ee of on! ese: reveals : sii if coal a boa outa Resa gos avana igars full weigh*. 
eT 25 » hegg: 2 | , ? 
wer — vgsiedae 7 essa laa de ¥ | These large, mild and mellow cigars, made of fine Havana tobaccos, are rich tasting and 
And—wish they were automobiles,— Life. } rich looking. We were the first factory in America to eliminate the expense and incidental 
profits of traveling salesmen and dealers by selling direct to discriminating individual smokers 
and clubs. On our books to-day are customers who have been dealing with us continuously 
. ‘ | from the time we started. Could we have retained their trade; could we have held the 
All Arranged.—LITTLE Son: “ Papa, will you thousands and thousands of other men who obtain their entire supply from us, if our cigars 
buy me a drum for Christmas ?” were not superior to any competing brand? Our customers tell us that in size, looks and 
D sil : 7 : -_ | aroma our Resagos are superior to any ten-cent cigar for sale by dealers. 
Papa: “ But, my son, you will disturb me very 


much if I do.” UNPARALLELED CIGAR OFFER to Introduce Us to You 


AITTLE SON: “ ‘ ‘ xs FP ynly w We want your patronage, and are willing to bear the entire expense of proving to you the 
Ast we * ‘Oh " avi Pll drum only when luxury and economy of La Reclama Resagos Havana Cigars. All you need to do is write 
you are asleep.” —Columbus Dispatch. ' us, sending your letterhead or business card, stating color you prefer, and we will send fifty 
| of our cigars, Express Prepaid. Sample them, and if you do not like them, send the remain- 
) der back to us and we will pay the express without question. If you like them, send us 
Stingy Woman.—EMmPLOYMENT AGENT: “ Why $2.00, and we will have your patronage for all time to come. _“ Smokers’ Guide,” showing 

: ee bes twenty-five varieties of fine cigars at money-saving prices, sent to all. 

did you leave Mrs. Goodsoul so soon? She is said to 


DON’T BOTHER SENDING CASH 


Simply write to us on your business letterhead 








Testimonials from every part of the country reach us every day similar to these: — 


be a very nice woman.” MR. GEORGE RICHARDS, Security Trust Co., Rochester: ‘The finest thing i eves nw for the money.” 
rv: or : MR. ING, Pres. F Nat. , Pi — t »ke for the least mone 
Domestic: “ Nice! She’s that stingy she begrudges tt Sa nos Fh ta Pres. Federal Nat. Bank, Pittsburg Resagos are the best smc : y 
the very air ye breathe.” MR. F. C. CAMPBELL, Detroit, General Agent, Union Central Life Ins. Co., of Cincinnati: “I have often 
“ov ny ” f bought 10 cents straight and two-for-a-quarter cigars which were not as satisfactory.” 
You amaze me. The Old 1901 First Avenue 
“Judge for y’rself. Kerosene isn’t worth over twelve Established WS. LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY, iwwew York City 
cents a gallon, is it?” Expert Cigarmakers of America. Refer: Union Exch. Bank, Fifth Ave., New York, Dun, Bradstreets. 


ho,” 

“ Well, she ’most had a fit ’cause I started to poura 
few drops of it in the kitchen stove.’—New York 
Weekly. - sis GRANADE 



































Never Touched Him.—“If you open your mouth,’ wm 
hissed the burglar, “‘ you are a dead man.” Used 

“Huh!” rejoined the ex-candidate as he blinked at OUTLINES with the | | ik § 
the dark lantern, ‘“‘ I’ve been a dead one ever since the fe: ae “oe Ser | | st 
election.” —Chicago News. | ST UDY of A RT} University a i oa f C 

Se ~sratian Sculpture and Painting | sol { > % , 4 / 4 
A man may stop a foaming horse that’s tearing down | Fa= no rowens, rhibem bowsss bt le - rn | 
the street, _syuses sasms —_racewomn vee | Cent each. , - I 

May stop an enemy’s advance amid the battle’s heat ; Address f -~ \l | e 
In fact, stop almost anything in situations trying ; 


Art Study S 
| 
Department f Fr yt! 
an 
B. U. T; "| i| 
2o1 Clarendon . fil i HUI 
St., Boston A I| 


Tip- 
Daves Fin Fe mplest device for making 
D Booty, 100 Copies from pen-writtenand50 |}, ee.t p 
_ Copiesfrom typewrittenoriginal, ; 
* we will ship complete duplicator, A = 8 
cap size, Without deposit, on 


But not a single man alive can stop a baby crying. 
— Tit-Bits. 





Wanted a Circus.—THE CHILD: “ Are you the ! 
trained nurse mama said was coming?” J 
> Wry - oy . 7 : a shed Aently from Octcher wuts! Sobripiom Pros. $/ 90 
THE Nu RSE; “Yes, dear; I’m the trained nurse.’ ye apeaiene srree | 
THE CHILD: “ Let’s see some of your tricks.” dated 
Brooklyn Life. 





























Mis Meditations. ~, Soon after Singleton’s first 
baby was born, Mrs. Singleton went upstairs one even- 
Ing and found her husband standing by the side of the 


crib and gazing earnestly at the child. 
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As she stood still for a moment, touched by the sight 
the tears filled her eyes and she thought : $e. (20) dogs’ Seiad. A o 
“Oh, how dearly Charlie loves that boy!” 4 abl Of BER ae $5 net 
Her arms stole softly round his neck as she rubbed | THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR Co. 
her cheek caressingly against his shoulder. Singleton | Re ares ew en 
Started slightly at the touch. | Jeet ee eee s | 
" Darling,” he murmured creamily, “it is incom. 


When in search 
ellaut ra sage i ee Come Here of health end Daniel Everton, by ISRAEL PUTNAM.—This is a 
soy sible to me now they can get up such a crib as “ rest for mind _ story of love and soldier adventure in the Philippines. 
or eighteen-and-six. Tit-Bits. and body Your physician will agree. 300klet free, $1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New 
: STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N. Y. York. 
Readers of Taz Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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iy, [VERJOHNSON 


Just Like Pa. — MOTHER (policeman’s wife) 
“ Willie, I’ve been shouting for you this half-hour 
How is it you are never here when you are wanted 

Son : “* Well, mother, I suppose I take after father.”’ 


Tit-Bits. 








Grab Her!—ASKINGTON: “Quite a clever gir], 
isn’t she?” 

SAPSMITH: “ Clever’ Why, she has brains enough 
for two!” 

“ Marry her, old fellow! Marry her, as quickas you 
can!”—.Smart Set 

His Duty.—ELsi£: * Danpa, are you my muvver's 
bruvver ?” 

GRANDPA: “ No, dear; I’m her papa.” 

E.siE: “ Den w’y don’t you send her to bed wifout 
any supper sometimes ?”’— Brooklyn Life. 

Just Like a Woman, — “It is bitter cold,” re-| 
marked the shivering husband. ‘* Why don’t you but- 
ton up your jacket.” | 

“The idea!” exclaimed the wife. ‘“ Why, if I did | 


that no one would know it is lined with fur.”’— Colum- 
bus Dispatch. 


An Exciting Occupation. — A Yorkshire noble- 
man insisted on his head gardener taking on as an ap- 
prentice a young lad in whom his lordship was inter- 
ested. 

The lad was very lazy, and the gardener was not at | 
all pleased at having such a youth thrust upon him. 

Some time after, his lordship, walking in the gar- 
den, came upon his gardener and said: * Well, John, 
how is my young friend getting on with you?” 

“Oh, he’s doin’ fine,” replied the gardener, with a | 
sarcastic grin. “ He’s workin’ away there at the very | 





| 


job that suits him.” 

“T’m glad to know that,” said his lordship. ‘‘ What 
may that be?” 

“Chasing snails off the walks,” was the cutting re- 
ply.— Tit-Bits. 





| 
Jealousy.— Do you care for Browning?” asked 
the gentleman with the long hair, of the lady with the 
painted cheeks, at the reception. } 
“ Not so loud, please,” whispered the woman ; “ my 
husband has an awfully jealous disposition.” — Yonkers | 
Statesman. 


Revised Wisdom Again. 

The W of GimisiDebt. 

You maf an@Ass to Knowledge—but you cai 
not make him think. 

Actresses will happen in the best regulated families. 

Imagination makes cowards of us all. Mar 

He that is down need not fear plucking. : 

Let him that standeth pat take heed lest they call. 

The doors of Opportunity are marked “ Push” and 
“ Pull.” 

Nothing succeeds like-- failure. 

Pleasant company always accepted. 

Charity is the sterilized milk of human kindness. 

Only the young die good, 

What can’t be cured must be insured. . 

He who fights and runs away will live to write about 
the fray. 

Never too old to yearn. 

The pension is mightier than the sword. 

A fellow-failing makes us wondrous unkind. 

Society covers a multitude of sins. 

From “ The Entirely New Cynic’s Calendar of Re- 
vised Wisdom, for 1905.” (Elder & Co., San Fran- 
cisco.) 





He Never Smiled Again.—“ Ah!” sighed the sen- 
timental maid, “I could sit and gaze at the moon for 
hours.” 

“ Would I were the man in it,” said the callow youth 
who was helping her to hold down the rustic seat on 
the lawn. 

“* Same here,” she replied, wearily. ‘‘ Then you would 
be nearly 240,000 miles away.”’—Chicago New's. 
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Iver Johnson PRICES: 
Revelvers ‘ — * 
are tor a 
all Hardware SAFETY POINT R ss , 
Pt wr —the Safety Lever ess, 





that makes accidental 


discharge impossible. and disposes of this last argument against owning a revolver. 

The safety principle: The firing pin is entirely separate from the hammer and 
cannot be struck without the aid of the Safety Lever; the Safety Lever is put into 
operation only by deliberately pulling the trigger. That’s why you can ‘‘ Hammer 
the Hammer’”’ of an IVER JOHNSON or throw the arm around anywhere—any way— 


it can’t possibly go off. 


Learn about it by sending for our bright little booklet, ‘‘Shots,’’ sent free together with handsome catalogue 
Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass. New York Office, 99 Chambers Street 














FELT 


+ For Women 





The Acme of Comfort 
Elegance and Ease 


ROMEOS 


+ 
Made of fine pure wool-felt richly fur bound. Soles of noiseless belting leather. 
a ‘Colors: Black, Red, Brown, Drab, Green, Blue and Wine. 


Send for catalogue No. 32 showing many new styles 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 


119 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK 








No, 256 
$1.50 


Delivered 


























Away Those Pinching Your 
FIR Nose Pinchers STOP Thinking Apparatus 
__And let us fit you perfectly BY MAIL. 
A tal will bring our beautiful FREE CATA- 
GUE with full explanation as to how we will 
bs itively guarantee to give you the best Eye 

elpintheworld, mae To 

BRIGGS OPTICAL CO. 

351 B, Triangle Building, Rochester, ¥.Y. 








CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
for the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO.CRESOLENE C6O., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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THE BEST WINTER RESORT 


The Walter Sanitarium 


Only 92 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, without change. Booklet. 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 











“* My sole ret, that it is mine to give 
= one life that my dear land may 
ive.” 


THE IDEAL 
NA PATRIOT 
By William Ordway Partridge, Sculpton 
The Story of Nathan Hale’s life anda 


study of his character. $1.00 net. By , 
mail $1.10. ° NaTHAN Hale 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.,¥. ¥- 
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Physicians, Attorneys, Teachers, 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, 
Librarians and Secretaries find 
The Globe Wernicke “ Elastic’’ 
Desk and Book Case Units 
peculiarly adapted to their 
professional requirements, 
Write for Catalog M-104 


CINCINNATI 





“Elastic” Dibrary Equipment 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 










Hor Professional Offices 


Our unexcelled factory facilities, the 
largest in the world, enable us to 
furnish ‘‘ Elastic’? library equip- 
ment of the highest quality, and 
at the lowest price. Carried in 
stock by over 700 agencies. 
Shipped on approval, freight paid, 
where we are not represented. 


||| 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 
380-382 Broadway 91-93 Federal St. 
CHICAGO LONDON 


224-228 Wabash Ave. 7 Bunhill Row 











Breaking the News.—MistTrREss: “If you want | 
eggs to keep you must ‘ay them in a cool place.” 

BRIDGET: “O’ll mintion it to the hens at wanst, 
mum.” —J//lustrated Bits. 


Just Avoiding a Cuss Word.— GRAYCE: “ War! 
War! War!” 

GLapys: “ What on earth are you hollering ‘ war’ | 
about?” 

GRAYCE: “I just struck my thumb with the ham- 
mer.” 

GLapys: “ Well, what’s war got to do with it?” 

GRAYCE: “ Don’t you know what war is?” 
ville Courier-Journal 


Louis- 


His Orders.— WILLIE: “ Pa, can’t I have some —” 

Pa: “See here. You’ve got a plateful of food be- 
fore you.” 

WILLIE: “ Yes, sir, but——” 

Pa: “ Well, keep your mouth shut and eat it.”-— 772- 
Bits. 


A Puzzler.—F Lora: ‘“ What do you think of higher 
education for women?” 

Dora: “ Not much. I’ve taken six courses in 
higher mathematics, and I can’t yet figure out how to 
make George propose.”’— Detroit Free Press. 





Cool Request.—“ Oh—er—Jarvis, would you mind 
pretending to pick a quarrel with me, and just giving 
me a push, you know? I want to test the pluck of this 
big dog of mine.” — 77t-Bits. 

Time to Kick.—BrRIDGET: “Great muther av 
Moses, but th’ mistress do be too particular.” 

Nora: “ Phwat now?” 

BRIDGET: “‘Phoy she sez to me, sez she: ‘ Bridget, 
don’t let th’ sun git in th’ parlor. Ut moight fade th’ 
goldfish.” ”—Chicago News. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


November 21.—Da Pass, on Oyama’s right flank, is 
papeuene by the Japanese. A German ship 
laden with clothing, medicine, and food, is seized 

by the Japanese warships off Port Arthur. The 

heey on in front of Port Arthur are said to 

ave been reenforced by more than 40,000 men 
from Japan, and a tremendous assault upon the 
fortress is expected. 


November 22.—-A Russian lieutenant recently in 
Port Arthur declares the fortress can hold out 
until January. 


November 23.—Advices from St. Petersburg support 
the rumor that Marshal Oyama is preparing a 
turning movement against the Russian_ left. 
The Japanese before Port Arthur tell of the re- 
pulse of a Russian sortie against the trenches 
north of Kikwan Hill, and of a Japanese bom- 
bardment on the 22d which set fire to buildings 
near the arsenal. Five submarine boats, sup- 
posed to have been built at Quincy Point, Mass., 
reach Yokohoma. 


November 24.—Part of he Russian second Pacific 
squadron arrives at Port Said, on its way to 
the Far East. Russia decides to issue in Janu- 
ary a loan of $260,000,000, Berlin to take $100,000,- 
ooo and Paris the remainder. 


November 25.—It is reported that General Nogi has | 
received orders to take Port Arthur at once 
despite the cost. The situation in Manchuria 





| We 
vantages of this school. 
send for catalogue. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL es¥s |The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
do not attempt to advertise all o e particular ad-, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mer. 


If you wish to learn of them, 
Address 


_Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, M.A., Rector, Plymouth, N. Hi. 








J.W. ALEXANDER JH.HYDE 


A CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


of a Government Bond for $10,000. 
would please your wife, wouldnt it ? 
It would please you,too,to be able to | 
give it— butperhaps youcant. _—_— 
You can, however—if you are in good | 
health— make an investment that will | 


give your wife—in the event of your death 
—an absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 5% 


interest. Or the Bond will become your 
property in fifteen or twenty years if you live. 


I< 


Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 


Write to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2“ Vice President. 


For full informati:n fill out this coupon or write 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 Broadway, New York Dept. 56 





Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold Bonds. 


Base figures on a block of $..........c.eeeeeeeues issued to a man, years of age. 





Readers of Taz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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remains unchanged, with occasional skirmishes; 
General Oku reports the repulse of attacks on his 
center and left divisions. England and Russia 
sign the North Sea convention. 

November 2 The second Baltic fleet successfully 
passes through the Suez Canal 

November 27. Des patches from Tokyo tell of a 
general assault on Shungshushan and other forts 
at Port Arthur on the 26th; the result is not 
known. General Kuropatkin reports an action 
which began on the 26th ; the papeneee athemuptes 
to turn the Russian left, attac ing at the same 
time the center. 

OTHER FOREIGN NEWS 

November 21 rhe presidents of the Russian pro 
vincial councils, in session at St. Petersburg, 
make a more emphatic demand for a national 
elective body, having power to make laws, con- 
trol revenue, and determine the legality of the 
administration’s actions. 

The Hague Court of Arbitration begins hearings on 
the dispute between Japan and Great Britain, 








France and Germany, as to the tax on houses in 
loreign Concessions. 


November 23.—The Russians’ plea for a constitu 
tional aSsembly is submitted to the Minister of 
the Interior, who will present it to the Czar. 

November 24.—M. Combes, the French Premier, as 
sures the Chamber of Deputies that he is deter 
mined upon the separation of church and state. 

November 26.—The Czar confers with leaders in the | 


Zemstvo movement on the reforms desired, but 

itis believed that no radical reforms would result 
from the Zemstvo congress. 

Germany and France accept President Roosevelt’s 
proposal for a second peace conference at The | 
Hague. 


Domestic. 
POLITICAI 


November 21. secretary Taft sails from New Or- | 
leans for Panama. | 

President Roosevelt Bey Francis E, Leupp | 
Commissioner of ndian Affairs, to succeed 
William A. Jones. 

A delegation, headed by Governors Van_ Sant of 
Minnesota, and Cummins of Iowa, calls on the 
President to ask him to urge the passage of the 
Cooper bill for regulating railroad freight rates. 


November 22.—Senator Lodge comes out in favor of 
reciprocity with Canada. 

An arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Germany is signed by Secretary Hay and Baron 
von Sternberg in Washington. 


.November 23.—Roosevelt’s plurality in Missouri, on 
the official count, is 25,600. 
The Supreme Court in Denver orders the election 
commission of that city not to certify the returns 
until the alleged frauds have been investigated. 


~bitration treaty between the United States and 
* -aal is signed in Washington. 


iINOv< 27.—Thomas Taggart comes out in favor 
ot ~° an’s reorganization plans. 


OTHER Domestic NEws. 


November 23.—The State Department sends a note 
to the Cuban government, calling its attention 
to the frightful sanitary conditions existing in 
Santiago and other cities, and expressing the 
pope that remedial measures will promptly 
taken. 


The President announces his opposition to promis- 
cuous speechmaking by members of the Cabinet. 
The crusier Pennsy/vania, in her trial, establishes a 


new record for the navy by making an average 
speed of 22.43 knots. 


November 26.— President Roosevelt arrives at St. 
Lowe and spends the day in seeing the World’s 
fair. 

Commissioner Garfield, of the Department of Com- 
ike orders an investigation of the Standard 
Oil Co. 


—_— -_= 





No impurity in Pears’ 
Soap. 

Economical to use. 

It wears out only for your 
comfort and cleanliness. 


Sold in every land. 
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As makers of the highest 
grade of Plated Silverware 
and as Art craftsmen in the 
finest Sterling Silver, we in- 
vite the public to a critical 
inspection of our Holiday 
stock, which is replete with ; 
gifts of use and beauty, from As 
the most costly to the dainty 
silver trinket at less than one 


dollar. 


6“ 


The Queen of Autumn” 
new booklet ‘‘K 4’ on ster 
ling silver toilet ware sent 


on request. 
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Silversmiths 
218 FIFTH AVENUE, MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


International Silver Co., Successors 
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6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1.50 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World's Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 


handles are handsomely engraved. 
rich and deep. 
desired, and will last for years. 








At the same price no others contain so much 
gold as the Krementz Plated Collar Button. 

Easily buttoned, easily unbuttoned, Stays but- 
Booklet for postal LU 
tion, Krementz & Co., 63 Chestnut St., Newark. N. J. | 


toned. 


They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 
Do not fail to order a set .The spoons will please you. 
4 : 
For Christimas tiny chitmte git, either for ctddren or grown folke 
HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 
to Canadian points $1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 
ida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For comfortable travel between Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, New York 
and Boston use the Lake Shore. It affords the most complete service. Route of the fast 


“oth Century Limited.’ For “Book of Trains’’ and information about travel over this 
toad write A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Sving seuek tae bat. | Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. 








The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 


Post-free. 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
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A MARVELOUS DISCOVERY | 


E to the world, beginning in the January issue of Physical Culture magazine. A won- 
i , Stomach, Intestines, 
uces immediate results. 


= 
he 
ins in the January issue of 


f your newsdealer doesn’t 
keep it, send his name and we will send free copy for you in his care,or send us $1.00 for a year’s 


derful method for strengthening the vital organs, Heart, Lun 
Kidneys, etc. Nota series of exercises, but a simple home method that pr 
Wonderfully useful to either man or woman, invalid or athlete. All p 
or serious, are caused by functional disorder of the vftal organs. Stren: 
disappears. A series of articles explaining this secret method 
our magazine ; 100 pages ; 100 illustrations. For sale at all news-stands. 


sical complaints, sim 
hen these organs and 


subscription. Money returned if not satisfied. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
Readers of Toe Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should be 
addressed: ‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEsT.”] 


Problem 1,007. 

First Prize Revue D’ Echecs Tourney. 
By G. HEATHCOTE. 
Black—Seven Pieces. 
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White--Seven Pieces. 

bab2; 374; 3Ppr3;8; 1K 5S; 2PR4; O3p3;3 
skBR. 


White mates in two moves. 
(There were 184 entries.) 
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Problem 1,008. 
By KENNETH S. HOWARD, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Black— Nine Pieces. 
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White—Fifteen Pieces. 


KiR2Q2; 48b2; 1pp2b2; pPPpiPp1. 
Pak2P1; B2P2P1;2P5;4RSS1. 


White mates in two moves. 
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The B.C. M. calls especial attention to this “ not- 
able” problem, on account of the large number of 
pure mates. 


Problem 1,009. 
By E. PRADIGNAT. 


From Tijdschrift van den Nederlandschen Schaak- 
bond. 


Black—Five Pieces. 
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White —Ten Pieces. 
1K6; 8; 4s1P1; Brk1p2Q; 2PS1ps1; 


§P2;1P4P1;5B2 
White mates in three moves. 
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Tools @ 







ware, 


We issue many special catalogues, 
among which are the following : 
No. 1519, Wood-Carvers’ Tools 


No. 1520, Clay Modelling and | 
Plaster Carving Tools 


No. 1521, Venetian Iron and Tools 


Our lines include Builders’, Cabinet and Piano tiard- 
Bolts, Screws, Nuts and Factory supplies, and 
all kinds of small toois for Wood and Metal Workers 
(also Benches and Tools for Manual Training). 
deal with consumers direct and invite correcpoiudence. 


783: 


ardware 


A Handsome and Useful 


H 


Christmas Gift 


Combination Bench 
and Tool Cabinet 


Censioting of a solid oak, brass- 
trimmed, highly finished cabinet, 
with work-bench and vise; a com- 
lete assortment, 95 in all, of the 
nest quality standard carpenters’ 
tools. 


Complete as illustrated abeve, $80 


We make also the following Outfits 
in polished oak, brass-trimmed wall 
cabinets shaped like ‘a suit case but 

er, with same grade of tools 


as above. 

No. 51, 14 Tools .. . $5.00 
G8. Bb .:** - . 10.00 
co ee Tm 
“64, 40° ... 2 


Special Tool Outfit Catalogue No. 
1518 illustrates and describes all five 
Outfits. Send for copy. 


We 


| Hammacher, Schiemmer & Co. 


Hardware, Tools, Supplies and Piano Materials. 
New York, Since 1848. 


If its Hardware.or Tools, and Hard to Find. Try H.S.& Co. 


St., Block South of Usion. 





New Home, 4th Ave. and lith 


oh ; . 
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** Rapid changes of temperature, especially 
with increased humidity and raw winds, 
are always dangerous. To overcome them 
/ man conserves the heat of his body with 
' woolen underclothes.”’ 

—New York Herald Editorial. 


Now Jaeger’s Woolens are admittedly a 
class by themselves. With this truly Sani- 
tary Underwear to your skin you will have 
the best protection possible against any and 
all changes of weather. You will also enjoy 
a sense of bodily comfort and vigor unknown 
before. 


Booklets and Samples Free. 


Dr. Jaeger’s $. W. $. Co.’s Own Stores: 


. 306 Fifth Ave. 
New York: } j.7 Broadway 
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There is but one way to tell the reason of 

falling hair,and that is by a microscopic examination of 
the hair itself. The particular disease with which your 
scalp is afflicted must be known before it can be intelli- 
gently treated. The use of dandruff cures and hair tonics, 
without knowing the specific cause of your disease, is 
like taking medicine without knowing what youare trying 
to cure. Send three fallen hairs from your combings, 
to Prof. J. H. Austin, the celebrated Bacteriologist, who 
will send you absolutely free a diagnosis of your case, 
a booklet on care of the hair and scalp, and a sample box of 
the remedy which he will prepare specially for you. Enclose 
2c postage and write to-day. 


PROF, J. H, AUSTIN, 817 MecVicker’s Bide- ‘hicago, Ib 
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GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


“WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restores Gray, Streaked or Bleached 
Hair, or Mustache instantaneously. 
Gives any shade from Light Brown 
, to Black. Does not wash or rub 

Trade off. Contains no poisons, and is not 


















Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Boston: 230-232 Boylston St. 
Philadelphia : 1510 Chestnut St, 
Chicago : 82 State St. 


Agents in all 





Principal Cities 











Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards, 21 years of 
success treating ame. and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book 254 Free. Very interesting. 

rite P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 










Sold 
mouth. 
to hold it. 





Adults’ 35c. Youths’ asc. Children’s asc. By mail or at dealers’. 


Mark sticky nor greasy. Sold by all 
druggists, or we will send you a Trial size for C 
Postpaid; large size ‘eight times as much) cents. =—_—_-: 
PACIFIC TRADING co., - 213 Nichols Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 














SEE.THAT CLIP? (scons 
HiE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of pepet up to \ in. in thickness, 
and can be used over and over in. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records. cards, ete. Avoid unsightly 
— in attaching second letters, 
usiness cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices. etc. Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City 





























I am the toothbrush you hear so many speak about. 


Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
Bristles in irreguiar tufts 


Educated men of business ability ; 


WANTED. teachers or professional men ‘pre- 


| ferred. Weekly salary or guarantee paid. Give age, qual-- 
| ifications, reference. Dopp. Mgap & Co., New York. 
i 


between the teeta. Hole in handle and hook 


This means much to cleanly persons—the unly ones who like ous brush. 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Diesst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 











Solution of Problems. 


No. 999. 
(Place a black P on Q R 5.) 
Key-move: Q—R 6. 





























No. 1,000, 
R—Q 3 P—Q 5 R—K B 3, mate 
1. ———— -_—— 3 
KxRch Bx Pch 
seweke R—Q B 3, mate 
2, ——- Coe 
RxP 
seceee R—R 3, mate 
2, ———_— 3. 
K—Kt4 
Kubees R—Q 4, mate 
2. — 2, 
P—Kt 6 
ecccee Kt x P, mate 
2 3. ——— 
Other 
R—K 3ch P—Q 5s, mate 
.-— 2. — 3. ———--—- 
K—K 5 K x Rch 
eewa'e Kt—B 7, mate 
2 3 
K—Q4 
Perey ys Kt—K 2 Kt—B 7, mate 
I. 2 3: 
R—B 6 Any 
paces R—K 3 Kt—B 7, mate 
1, —-—— 2. 3. 
R—B 5 Any 
cocse Kt—B 7 ch R—K B 3, mate 
I 2. 3. ——___— 
P—K 4 K x Rch 
soaeee P—Q 5, mate 
a Rae loan 
K—K 5 


Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 
Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; O. 
Wiirzburg, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dr. J. H. S., 
Geneva, N. Y.; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; the 
Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S.C.; S. W. Bampton, 
Philadelphia; F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; R. H. 
Ramsey, Germantown, Pa.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; N. D. Waffle, Salt Springville, N. Y.; B. Alten, 
Elyria, O.; L. Goldmark, Paterson, N.J.; La Rue 
Williams, South Omaha; the Rev. W. Rech, Kiel, 
Wis.; “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; “ Arata,” New 
York City; Dr. L. H. Coggswell, Warner, N. H.; E. 
A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; M.D. M., New Orleans; 
the Rev. M. Tarnowski, Camden, N. J.; Miss L. N. R., 
Middletown, Conn.; the Rev. L. H. Bahler, Maria- 
ville, N. Y.; R. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; 
Miss J. Houston, Troutville, Va.; A. Rooke, Franklin 
Chess-club, Philadelphia. 


999: W. K. Greely, Boston; G. Patterson, Winni- 
peg, Can.; Lyndon, Athens, Ga.; C. L. Anders, Com- 
merce, Tex.; Dr. N. A. Mallory, Howell, Mich.; R. G. 
Eyrich, New Orleans; E. C. Haskell, Shellsburg, Ia.; 
C, W. Shewalter, Washington, D. C.; A. V. Milhol- 
land, Baltimore; W. T. Kelly, Monticello, Ga.; W. J. 
Love, Whitinsville, Mass.; J. D. Hines, Bowling 
Green, Ky.; S. Warner, Nicholson, Pa. 

1,000: Dr. L. A. Le Mieux, Seymour, Wis.; E. Over, 
Indianapolis ; Dr. F. M. Mueller, Lawrenceburg, Ind.; 
D. Dreir, New Brighton, S.I.; C. O. Knowles, To- 
ronto; H.A. Seller, Denver ; W. E. Hayward, Indiana- 
polis. 

Comments (999): “ Artistic, as are all of Mr. Barry’s 
problems”—F.S. F.; “Simple, concise, economical” 
—Dr. J. H.5.; “ Worthy of the Bostonian ”—J.G. L.; 
“ A great improvemeut over Barry’s problem, No.1, in 
Lasker's Magazine, containing the same theme’”’—R. 
H.R.;“ Fine ”—*‘ 23”; “ Worthy of Boston ””—W.K.G. 

1,000: “ Unquestionably a great work, despite some 
minor flaws ”—G. D.; “ Beautiful, difficult ”—F. S. F.; 
“‘A masterpiece, excelling in key, play, and construc- 





CALIFORNIA INFORMATION 

California is a big State; large of area, rich in natural 
wealth, tremendous in its scenic features and with a future 
full great promise. Every American is more or less 
interested in a about this wonderful commonwealth, 

A forty e folder with more than half a hundred 
beautiful illustrations and a complete map of the State in 
colors, has been issued by the Chicago & North-Western 
Railway. It contains in condensed and interesting form a 
mase of information on various subjects of interest, inclu- 
ding a list of hotels at California tourists points with their 
rates, capacity, etc. Sent to any address on receipt of four 
cents in stamps. .W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, C. & N.-W, Ry., Chicago. 
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THE LARGEST SMALL BOOK 


and the 


SMALLEST LARGE BOOK 


Edition. 
O LARGE VOLU 
The secret lies in the use of Nelson's India Paper—the 
thinnest opaque printing paper made, done into book form by masters of the book-making art, 





in the world is one of Nelson’s New Century org! 
3 inch thick—yet it contains the reading matter of TV 


reduction in the size of the type. 






NEW SIZE 
One Volume 


best works of the world’s greatest authors, 


NELSON’S 
New Century 


ies” Cay 


is published for those who love books for their literary and artistic merit alone—not merely 
to fill space or for mere display. Never in the history of bookmaking have such perfect 
specimens been produced in a style at once so compact, clear, and open. Comprising the 


DICKENS, THACKERAY, SCOTT 
and selected works of the best authors 


The bindings are handsome, the paper is beautiful, and the type large and clear. The size is so con- 
venient that it is a pleasure to read the standard novels, even if you have already read them. 
Price—$1.00—$1.25—$1.50 per volume—according to style of binding 
For sale by all leading booksellers. For descriptive price list and specimen pages address the publishers, 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 East 18th St., New York 
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It is cat SS x 4} inches— 
ES without any 






OLD SIZE 
Two 
Volumes 











“No one will peruse a page without laying down the 
book a better and a wiser man.” —Dundee Courier. 


Colstoy’s Essays 
and Letters 


By LEO TOLSTOY 
Translated by AyLmer Mauve 


This work contains twenty-six essays and letters 
(many published for the first time) belonging to the 
last fifteen years of Tolstoy’s career, the period in 
which he has devoted himself exclusively to hu- 
manitarian labors. Therefore each has a definite 
altruistic purpose. In the letters in particular we 
have, in the words of the translator, ‘‘ Tolstoy’s 
opinions in application to certain definite condi- 
tions. They thus help to bridge the gulf between 
theory and practise.” 

HIGHLY COMMENDED 


**The subjects are varied, and present Tolstoy’s 
well-known views in his always forceful manner.”’— 
The Outlook. 

“It contains the Russian philosopher and philan- 
thropist’s best thought, and furnishes considerable 
yy ht into his wonderful personality.” — The Mirror, 

t. Louis. 

“For those who wish to be well instructed in Tol- 
stoyana this handy little book will be invaluable.’’-— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“‘These essays form an admirable introduction to 
Tolstoy’s philosophy.” — Western Daily Mercury, 
Plymouth, Eng. 

12mo, Cloth. 372 pp. Price, $1.00, postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK axpv LONDON 





A Rare dition 
which sold for 


$8,600.00 
2 Facsimile tor D22OO 


Fabulous prices are being paid for First Folio Edi- 
tions of Shakespeare. Add to your library at trifling 
cost a photographic facsimile of the British Museum 
volume of the 1623 


FIRST FOLIO 
SHAKESPEARE 


With an Introduction by 
J.O. HALLIWELL PHILLIPS, 

the celebrated English archeologist and biographer 

of Shakespeare. 

It is a book that should be in the hands of every 
lover of literature and especially of Shakespeare. 

There is no work in the whole range of English 
literature approaching in interest and critical value this 
famous First Folio Edition of Shakespeare. When it 
is mentioned that this is the sole authority for the text 
of such masterpieces as The Tempest, Macbeth, 
Twelfth Night, Measure for Measure, Coriola- 
nus, Julius Cesar, Timon of Athens, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, As You Like It. and 
The Winter’s Tale, enough is said to confirm its 
unrivaled importance and interest. 

The Boston Budget: ‘There is no work in 
the whole range of — literature that at all ap- 
proaches this famous First Folio Edition of Shake- 
speare, and its reproduction at this time is especially 
valuable. No student of literature can afford to do 
without a copy of this excellent work, which is the 
—— American edition from the English facsimile 
plates.” 


8vo, Cloth, over 1,000 pages. Sent 
post-paid to any address for $2.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 
A charming volume of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr. By 





The Socialist and the Prince, by Mrs. FREMONT 
OLDER.—A powerful and dramatic story of California 


life duri the seventies. Frontispiece: by Harrison 
Fisher. 50. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
New York. 








mail, $1.07. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
CURIOSITIES °F “4y.cxokie Saues * 


“Innumerable good things relating to the legal 
profession. We know of no volume better adapted 
to amuse and edify both the lawyer aud the lay- 
man,”’—Green Bag, Boston. 


8vo, Cloth, $3.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs,, NEW YORK 
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Readers of Taz Lirenary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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tion”—A. C. W.; “ This should place the author in 
the front rank of composers. All the mates are fine, 
altho the brilliancy of the main variation somewhat 
dims the lustre of the others”—Dr. J. H.S.; “ There 
is cause for rejoicing in the camp of THE LITERARY 
DicEsT solvers. Murray Marble deserves a vote of 
thanks from us all, and you are to be congratulated on 
getting this magnificent contribution, which so 
worthily represents the 1,oooth problem of your splen- 
didly conducted Chess-colnamn”—W. R.; “ The crown- 
jewel of the millennial series” —J. G. L.; “Congratula- 
tions to the Chess-editor and Mr. Marble for this 
monumental problem”—R. H. R.; “ Solved it in about 
an hour”’—B. A.; “ Most brilliant, and a veritable 
brain-racker’’—L. G.; “ You often hear remarked, ‘ As 
cold as marble’ By a mental metamorphosis this 
piece has become mighty hot’”’—L. W. R.; “ The best 
of all”—W4JR.; “ The end of a splendid 1,000”—‘‘23” ; 
“‘Fine”—A.; “ Can not say too much in admiration of 
1,000”—L. H. C.; “ The key-move is well concealed, 
the second move, in the main variation, is hard to find 
after you have the right key” —L. A. Le M.; “ One of 
the best I have seen” —E. O.; “‘ Nice work by the com- 
ing Champion”—F. M. M.; “ Most astonishing prob- 
lem”—L. H. B.; “ This problem is not perfect; but 
the person who will pick out the defects, and not be 
amazed by the constructive features, is hard to please. 
The defects are more than overbalanced by the won- 
derful results obtained. It is one of the very best 
3ers”—A. R. 


Mr. Marble received the following telegram: “ Ac- 
cept thanks from solvers for dedication, and congratu- 
lations on wonderful achievemennt in Problem 1,000.” 


Analysis and Critique. 
By H. W. BARRY. 


Very pretty key introducing repeated checking- 
theme, and instituting a double “threat of 2 R—K 3, 
or Kt—Q 2. In the leading variation the “ checks” 
are finally handed, and the defense after 1 is 





x 


very well developed. The defense 1 and 





R—B 5, 

‘Fk, lead to pretty mates, especially the latter. 
Analyzing the construction, one notes that the initial 
“double threat” alluded to, is really a drawback, 
since the 2 R—K 3 “threat” would in itself be suffi- 

Kt—B6, 

¢ R—O 3 R—K 3! mate 

cient to meet. I 2 3 
R—K4 RxR 

would, by absence of the second threat be captivating 
and must increase the worth of the problem. After, 











I 1———— and 1———— there are 
R—R 4, R—Kt 4, R—B 3, 
: . : Kt—O 2, R—K 3, 
triple continuations, eg., 2 2 or 
Kt x R ch. 





- The latter could be avoided at the ex- 
pense of straining the Pawn-position. As a matter of 
fact, the second opening “ threat,” by never coming 
necessarily into the solution, shows that the Kt on 
Ktsq was really “a thorn in the flesh” to the com- 
poser. It takes only the passive part of “ guarding 
the home-camp.” The defense 1 compels 





—B5 
R—K 





2 but, to win tourney-honors, the second 
“threat” 2 Kt—Q 2should be necessary to, at least, 
one part of the solution by coming actively into opera- 
tion. There are some clever features in the matter 
of avoiding second solution, and for results. Altho 
long study might tend to eliminate the few weaknesses 
alluded to. Brother Marble is to be congratulated 
warmly upon so fine an achievement. The problem is 
worthy of its place, and worth preservation. 

In addition to those reported, L. H. C., got 997; L. 
G. 998. 


Award of Brilliancy Prizes, Cambridge 
Springs Chess Congress. 


First prize, $40— Carl Schlechter, for his game 
against Dr. Lasker in the eleventh round, a Queen’s 
Gambit Declined, Schlechter white. 

Second prize, $25—William E. Napier, for his game 
against J. F, Barry in the first round, a Petroff’s De- 
fense, Barry white. 

Third and fourth prizes, $35—Divided equally be- 
tween David Janowski, for his game against M. Tschi- 
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HIS Coat Hanger, the GOODFORM 
DE LUXE, is the acme of perfec- 
tion—the product of the highest art ap- 
plied to the latest and best invention, 
worked out in pressed steel, nickel-plated 
on copper. It is adjustable to any size 
shoulder from sixteen to twenty inches; 


In sets, each in enameled box. 


=> 


Ladies’ Set 


by us. 


Six GOODFORM DE LVXE Coat Hangers 
Six GOODFORM Trousers Hangers 
One each Bar and Loop 


Sold by high-class fur- 
nishing stores or delivered 
Booklet free. 


CHICAGO FORM 
COMPANY 
704 Garden City Bldg. 

CHICAGO 





$3.00 doz. delivere.. Sample postpaid, 30c. 
automatic catch sets to the quarter inch—simply push or pull. 


Unequaled for a Christmas gift. 


PRICE DELIVERED 


| $5.00 





$1.75 FF 


$2.75 doz. delivered. Sample postpaid, 25c. 




















JAMAICA 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
For the Winter 
GO TO 


JAMAICA 


BY THE STEAMERS OF THE 
ATLAS LINE SERVICE 
WEEKLY SAILINGS TO 
JAMAICA, COLOMBIA, COSTA RICA, 
and NICARAGUA ; also to HAYTI 
To Jamaica, $40 ; round trip, $75. Twenty-Three Day 
Cruise, $125. Rates include stateroom accom- 
modation and meals. For particulars apply 

HAMBURG - sa LINE 
35-37 Rroadway, 


A DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAY GIFT 


From The Sun, Baltimore: ** Not alone because 
John Williamson Palmer is a Baltimorean do we 
welcome the news that a holiday edition of his 
‘For Charlie’s Sake’ has come from the press of 
Funk & Wagnalls. We welcome the new edition 
because of its great merit; because it contains, in 
a beautiful dress, lyrics and ballads that touch the 
great heart of humanity; because in purpose and 
execution * For Charlie’s Sake’ is a book to be read 
and reread.”’ 


FOR GHARLIE’S SAKE 


And Other Lyrics and Ballads 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON PALMER 


‘** A little book bound in scarlet with golden ears 
of Indian corn upon the cover, a book which one 
reads over and over again, with a thrill of satis- 
faction, and handles reverently, like a sacred thing.”’ 
— Kansas City Times, 

“The ballads have all the ringi 
of Mr. Kipling’s best work.”—New 
Saturday Book Review, 


Sy 


1amo, Cloth, Deckle Edges, Gilt Top, Daintily 
Printed. Price 1.00, peatgand. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





- ¥. 
159 Randolph Street, et 
1229 Walnut Street, Phila. 

















Men Do Not Go to Church 


901 Olive Street, St. Louis. 
W H A bold and vigorous discussion by 
Rev. Cortland Myers, 16mo, Clo. 60c 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs, 44-60 E. 23d St., NewYork 











Archibald Malmaison 


The story has been pronounced the best of all the 
author’s productions. By JuLr1an HAWTHORNE. 
12mo, cloth. Illustrations by F. A. . Price, 
$1.25 

see 1 * weird story of marked individuality, dramatic 
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If you have 


RHEUMATISM 


Send your name today and get this 
Remarkable Remedy by Return Mail 

To those who answer this advertisement at 
once will be sent free to try a pair of the Cele- 
brated Magic Foot Drafts, the great Michigan 


ee MARK 





| discovery, which is relieving all kinds of Rheu- 


matism, including even some of the worst 
chronic cases in the state. These Drafts are 
worn on the feet (without the least inconveni- 
ence), but they relieve RKheumatism in every 
part of the body, by absorbing the poisonous 
uric acid and other impurities from the blood 
through the great foot pores. Don’t think that 
because this remedy is simple and cheap it is not 
effective. It is, and already thousands have 
written us that is has relieved them. It will re- 
lieve you. Send us your name today and give 
the Drafts a trial. If you are satisfied with the 
benefit received from them, then send us one 
dollar. If not, keep your money. You de- 
cide. A splendid new booklet on Rheuma- 
tism, illustrated with colored plates, comes free 


with the Drafts. Write today to Magic Foot 
Draft Co., T F 3, Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 


Send no money, only your name. 
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WEDDING RING 


Heart-to-heart 





talks on 

marriage and its pitfalls. 

By Rev. Corthia d Mvers, 

limo, cloth, 75e. Funk & Wagnalis Company.’ ‘eae N.Y. 
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Christmas 


Day 


abundance of valuable mate- 
rial for Christmas sermons, 
addresses, articles, editorials, 
etc., is provided in the new Cyclo- 
pedia entitled “ Holydays and Holi- 
days.” Following is a brief glance 
over the department devoted to this 
single Day and occupying alone 35 
pages of the work. 








FROD 
CHRISTMAS 


A general description of the day, by whom 
celebrated, historical changes, etc., etc. 


CHRISTMAS, HISTORIC AND LEGENDARY 


A short sketch of the early origin of the 


Christmas celebration, narrating the charming | 
legend of St. Boniface and the first Christmas- | 


CHRISTMAS AT BETHLEHEM 

A vivid picture of Bethlehem by Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D., giving a clear idea of the Christ- 
mas celebration in the ancient city. 

CHRISTMAS IN CONSTANTINOPLE 

There are more kinds of Christmases bril- 
liantly celebrated in the great Osmanli capital 
than in any other city of the world. Cyrus 

Hamlin, D.D., describes some of the celebra- 

tions in a brief article. 

CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS THE WORLD 
ROUND 
Quaint and interesting customs in Christmas 
celebrations in all countries are explained by 
Will M. Clemens. 
NOEL; MIDNIGHT MASS AT THE 
MADELEINE 
A picture of the striking scenes in and around 
the Madeleine on the early morn of Christmas 
Day. 
SERMONS AND OUTLINES 

THE CHIMES. By David James Burrell, D.D. 

WHERE WAS CHRIST BEFORE CHRIST- 
MAS? By David Gregg, D.D. 

CHRISTMAS. By Cardinal Gibbons. 

CHRISTMAS AND ORIENTAL SCENES. By 
Canon H. B. Tristram, D.D. 

A CHRISTMAS DAY PRINCIPLE. 
Stanley. 

THE TIME, THE MANNERS, THE PUR- 
POSE OF CHRIST'S ADVENT. By Will- 
iam M. Taylor, D.D. 

WHY THE MAGI EXPECTED CHRIST. 
James Mulcahey, D.D. 

GOD WITH US. By Wayland Hoyt. 

CONCEALING CHRIST. By J. Fleming. 

THE SHEPHERD OF JUDEA. By Charles 
H. Hall, D.D. 


THE SEASON OF PEACE. 
MacArthur, D.D. 


SONG OF THE ANGELS AT THE BIRTH OF 
CHRIST. By Matthew Simpson, D.D., LL.D. 

A WORD AMONGST US. By A. Maclaren. 

THE WORD. By F. D. Maurice. 

Suggestive Christmas Thoughts, Poems, etc. 


.«) 

HILE the above is an outline of 
the treatment given Christmas 
in “ Holy Days and Holidays,” 

all other important Church Days and 
Secular Holidays in the United States 
and Canada are given ample, satis- 
factory and up-to-date attention. 
8vo, Cloth, 768 Pages. 
Carriage Prepaid 


By A. P. 


By 


By Robert S. 





Price, $5.00 
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1 he Ideal Encyclopedia for your we either in Ofc or Home 

A Five-Volume Encyclopedia FREE 
if accompanied by a five years’ subscrip- 
tion ($5) to THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


For $2 5 WE SEND THE 


COSMOPOLITAN 
and 


FOR CNE YEAR 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Over Three Thousand Pages 


FIVE HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Full Cloth Bound 

Gold Lettering 

Distinctly Printed in Plain Type 
A Necessity for Every Office 
And Every Home 


The One Comprehensive Encvclopedia in such form as to be kept on a desk ready 
Jor constant reference. 


No Business Man and No Home Should Be Without These Five 
Volumes, SOLD TO EVERY NEW OR OLD SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE for $2.50, including 
one year’s subscription to either THE COSMOPOLITAN or 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME. For $3.00 you can 
have the Encyclopedia and both THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY HOME and THE COSMOPOLITAN for one year. 


THE FIVE VOLUMES OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA ARE SENT BY EXPRESS. 
BE PAID BY THE RECEIVER 





THE CHARGES CAN 
IF YOU WISH THEM BY MAIL, SEND 80 CENTS FOR POSTAGE. 


ADDRESS: THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 





FLORENCE 
ELIZABETH 
MAYBRICK 
who apply quickly can secure contract and territory for the 
BIGGEST SELLER SINCE GEN. GRANT’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. The public is aroused. President Roosevelt's 


“*| Swear to You | Am Innocent!” 


AGENTS 





familiar words, ** A square deal, no more, no less,’’ sounds the keynote of the appeal 
that will be made to hundreds of thousands on behalf of that eagerly awaited book, 


“MRS. MAYBRICK’S OWN STORY,” 


written by Florence Elizabeth Maybrick herself. Thousands of news articles and 

editorials are appearing in the press throughout the country concerning her and her 

book. Americans are getting ready to give this bereaved woman a GRAND 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT and an emphatic VINDICATION by buying several 
hundred thousand copies of her remarkable book. Agents will find it the easiest selling book they ever 
handled, and the profits will be correspondingiy great. The subecet pion edition will contain a new photo- 
gravure portrait of Mrs. Maybrick, and each copy will be SIGNED SEPARATELY BY HER WITH 
HER OWN HAND. Price, $2.00, postage free. Send 50 cents for prospectus, agents’ canvass, etc. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-00 East Twenty-third Street, New York City. 








FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 


“The Affirmative Intellect,’’ by Chas. Ferguson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 


] 

| The Red Poocher, by SEUMAS MACMANUS.—A 
goc. | story bubbling over with Irish wit. 75cents. Funk & 

| Wagnalis Company, Publishers, New York. 
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A COMPLETE VICTORY 


Greatest Writing Machine Made 








SEND FOR TRIAL MACHINE 
New York Office, 241 Broadway 














